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NO VAPOR LOCK IN NEW CARS 
WITH 25-LB. "GAS” AT 30° F. 


The permissible Reid vapor pressures for trouble-free operation of 
late model cars are found to be 25, 20, and 15 lbs. at atmospheric 
temperatures of 30°, 45°, and 60° F., respectively. Page R-2 


ENGINE FUEL PROBLEMS ARE 
PONDERED AT S.A.E. MEETING 


Page R6 
& & e 


LOWER TANK TEMPERATURES 
BY NEW TYPE WHITE PAINT 


Page R-12 











NEWS IN BRIEF 








Rail-Shipping refiners hail crude pipe- 
line rate order. believing it may be 
extended to gasoline pipelines. Page 13. 

* * . 

End of second Madison (jobber con- 
tracts) oil case with nolo contendere 
pleas seen by D. J. Page 13. 

Gulf Coast refiners seek to curb re- 
cycling. Page 21. 

California association formed to fight 
reclaimed oil sales. Page 24. 

* - + 

‘Model’ conservation law sent to oil 
states by Compact. Page 24. 


Culberson takes office on Texas com- 
mission; is opposed to federal oil con- 
trol. Page 23. 


* * 


Cole oil committee asks extension to 
May 1. Page 13. 


* * o 


S. A. E. opens 5-day meeting. await 
report on knock test. Page 23. 

U. S. Supreme Court upholds Texas 
proration laws. Page 24. 


* + . 


Congress gets identical bills to tax 
fuel oil 2c a gal. Page 13. 
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WITH THE MORRISON 
CONCENTRATED 
CONTROL UNIT 


... cast in a solid block it is easily 
installed and reduces pump house 
losses to a minimum through elim- 
ination of dozens of joints, unions, 
etc. Saves installation costs, pro- 
vides ease of operation and offers 
greatest flexibility of flow control. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 





MORRISON BROS. COM PANY 


OIL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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COMING 
MEETINGS 


JANUARY, 1941 


juefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Eastern 
section, Regional Meeting, N. Y., N 
Jan. 16-17 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers Assn.. 
inc., Annual Meeting, N. Y., 4 
jan. 20-21 

ou Trades Assn. of New York, Quarterly 
Meeting and Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Jan. 21. 

vetroleum Service Bureau of Okla., Or- 
ganization Meeting of Jobbers & Dis- 
— Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 

Philadelphia Oil Trade Assn., Annual 
Banquet, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23-24. 
FEBRUARY, 1941 
suppliers and Equipment Exposition, Ten- 
nessee Oil Men’s Assn., Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 2-4. , 
Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Memphis 
renn., Feb. 2-4. ; 
Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., Annual Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 11-13. 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
15th Annual Meeting and Convention, 
Prown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 18- 


” 


N. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Engineering So- 
cieties building and Commodore Hotel 
New York, Feb. 17-20. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., An- 
nual Convention and Exhibit Show 
Hotel Faust, Rockford, Ill., Feb. 18-20. 

Highway Officials of No. Atlantic States 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass 
Feb. 19-21. 

North Texas Oil & Gas Assn., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., Feb. 22. : 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Inc., An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, Ill., Feb 

24-25 j 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Des 
Moines, Ia., Feb. 26-28, sieviael 

American Petroleum Institute, Division 
f Production, Southwestern District 
Washington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La., Feb. 27-28. 


MARCH, 1941 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 
American Society for Testing Materials 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D C.. 
March 3-7 a gg 
National Dixie Distributors, 
Worth, Tex., March 10. 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Production Spring Meeting, Pacific 
Coast District, Biltmore Hotel 
Angeles, Calif., March 11. ; 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn 
1941 Spring Convention & Refiners’ & 
Suppliers’ Exhibit, Hotel Severin. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., March 11-13 
Oi! Burner Institute, Progress Exhibition 
ag Museum, Philadelphia, Pa E 
March 17-22 $3 
Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
] 


March 
APRIL, 1941 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
26th Annual Meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
on, Tex., April 2, 3 and 4 


Inc., Fort 


Los 


American Chemical Society, St Louis 
Mo., April 7-11, fens 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Ar- 


—— Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., April 
American Petroleum Insti ’ 
of Production, Wm. Penn Histel Panne 
burgh, Pa., April 17-18. ; 
Fuel Oil Distributors Assn., Asbury Park 
‘. J., April 23-25 yoy 
Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Tulsa, Okla., April 23-25. 
Nateeal Gaosine Assn. of America, An- 
la onvention, Bake > allas 
Texas, April a2 os. iker Hotel, Dallas, 
National Petroleum Assn., 
veeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
_O April 25-26. 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conference 
tate College, Pa., April 25-26. , 
MAY, 1941 
\merican Gas Assn., Natural Gas Section 
Dallas, Tex., May 5-8. 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
rd Semi-Annual Meeting, Edgewater 


Assn.,. 


semi-annual 
Cleveland, 


Pheer h Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 19-2} 
nerican Petroleum Institute, 11th Mid- 
‘ Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
May 19-23 

. JUNE, 1941 


‘erican Society for Testing Materials, 
Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
igo, Ill., June 23-27. 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


\merican Chemical Society, Atlantic City 
J Sept 8-12 di 
ional Lubricating Grease Institute, 9th 
ual Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Sept. 29-30 

: NOVEMBER, 1941 


rican Petroleum Institute, 22nd An- 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., 
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NEWS 


ICC Order Paves Way For New Rate Basis In Pipe- 


Dg os ja sin ke 


Rail-Shipping Refiners Hail ICC Pipeline Order; 


Pipeline Men Criticize It ... 


Arnold Directs Issuance Of 27 Subpoenas for Sec- 
ond Madison Oil Case Which Commences Jan. 20.. 13 


Cole Oil Committee Extended To May 1........... 13 

“Alky-Gas” And Fuel Oil Tax Bills Re-Introduced At 
Opening Session Of Congress ............+-++-: 13 

NPN Starts Oil Legislative Calendar For 1941...... 20 


Gasoline Consumption In October, 10.55% Higher 


Than In October, 1939 ...... 
Court Upholds New York City’s 


Price-Posting Law.. 22 


Culberson Sworn In As Texas Railroad Commis- 
sioner: Goes on Record as “Unalterably Opposed 


oe; ee Re rr eee > a 
Rooseveit Sets Crude Import Quotas For 1941 ..... 24 
January Tanker Construction Speeds Up With 64 

Being Built In U. S. Shipyards .................. 25 
MERCHANDISING 
1941 Brings Larger Sales Volume With New Prob- 

homes Wor BEAT CES nonce eric c cc seater ssscsssnce 27 
New Uses Predicted In Many Fields For Automotive- 

ro, et. errrrrrrrrr rrr rrr rrr Tere ere eee 30 
Marketing Of Liquefied Gas Increases By 32% in 

WN on aaa Ak a A aie ak Ma eS Re 32 
‘I Can Do It Again,’ Says Retired Marketer Start- 

ing To Build a New Oil Company ............... 35 
MARKETS 
Mid-Continent ....... 39 Refinery Prices. ...40, 41 
Mid-Western ....... 39 Seaboard Prices ..... 42 
Pennsylvania ....... 39 Tank Wagon Prices 
Atlantic Coast ...... . Sree Sere ter 43, 44 
eo | 39 Crude Oil Prices. ..45, 46 
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THIS WEEK 
WITH NPN 


SALES DATA 

NPN has long been used 
by oil marketers as the 
source of information when 
planning sales campaigns. 
Evidence of this is seen in 
the letter NPN received this 
week from a large eastern 
marketing company saying: 
“In the past, we have taken 
the figures from your pub- 
lication as a basis for bal- 
anced selling—that is, the 
ratio of gasoline sold by 
service stations to the other 
items sold.” This same com- 
pany asks when 1941 data 
will be available. So, a copy 
of this week’s NPN is being 
rushed to the inquirer call- 
ing attention to the article 
on page 27 of this issue. 


“BUY IT WHOLESALE” 


Among the complimen- 
tary letters received about 
NPN’s Mid-Holiday Issue 
was one from a New Eng: 
land reader wanting 50 re- 
prints of the article about 
Mr. Van Chizzler, the “TI- 
Can-Get-It-Wholesale”  cus- 
tomer who wants the sta- 
tion operator to service his 
mail-order battery. 


POSTER NO. 2 

Last week, this column 
announced the 1940 Edition 
of NPN’s Oil Price Hand- 
book. This week brings an- 
other announcement this 
time of NPN’s PETRO- 
LEUM SNGINEERING 
BULLETIN No. 2. This is 
a new poster carrying engi- 
neering facts to help sta- 
tions cash in on January to 
April sales opportunities. 
The No. 2 poster is entire- 
ly different in copy and col- 
or from the first winter 
campaign poster and gives 
many new, different facts 
to use in building sales ar- 
guments. Further informa- 
tion on this poster will be 
found elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 


NEXT WEEK 

Next week’s issue includes 
a story of how a group of 
oil marketing companies 
joined in a campaign to sell 
oil heating after a smoke 
abatement ordinance was 
passed in their city. Using 
the slogan, “Oil heat treats 
your wife like a lady,” these 
marketers successfully sold 
oil heating to home owners. 
Another feature will be the 
Degree Day Compilation for 
December and for the sea- 
son up to January 1. This 
compilation affords market- 
ers a picture of what the de- 
mand for heating oil has 
been and what it may be for 
the rest of the season, 
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POLICEMAN never knows what dangers 

may be lurking in the shadows of his beat. 
He accepts peril, risks his life, takes chances 
as his duty. 


Dangers lurk, too, in the path of every product 
shipped in drums. Dangers that may imperil a 
fine product and a cherished reputation. Yet 
no chances need be taken. Shipments can be 
made with safety, with confidence, with no risk 
to a single drop—in Tri-Sure-equipped drums. 


Tri-Sure Closures eliminate all the hazards a 
shipment can face—tampering, pilferage, sub- 
stitution, leakage and waste—because the Tri- 
Sure seal cannot be removed unless it is de- 
liberately destroyed, the Tri-Sure plug is always 
held tightly in place, the Tri-Sure flange assures 
complete drainage. 





Don’t take chances with your next shipment. 
You don’t have to. Ship the sure way—the 
Tri-Sure way—and protect your product, your 


y / | Sure reputation and your customers. Write today 
Reg. l 


/. S. Pat. Off for complete information on Tri-Sure Closures. 


C LO S U ik E S AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 


(Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Per Cent of Total Stocks Finished Total Total 
Daily Average Reporting Capacity +Gasoline and Unfinished Stocks of Gas Stocks of 
Crude to Stills Operated Production Motor Fuel= Oi & Distillates Residual Fuel Oi} 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Jan. 4 Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Dec, 28 Jan. 4 Dec, 28 Jun. 4 Dec. 28 
East Coast 583 DSS 90.7 91.0 1,415 1,605 18,193 17,541 15,635 15,184 10,811 11,064 
\ppalact r 116 120 81.7 84.5 458 193 3,204 3,216 522 941 339 313 
Ind., I Ky 624 564 93.1 84.2 2,450 2,175 15,112 14,353 1,340 1,433 3,120 2,959 
‘Kla Kans Me 262 254 81.1 78.68 9388 890 7,327 7,057 1,386 1,353 2,118 2,096 
nland Texas 111 119 66.5 7123 185 531 1,916 1,898 193 108 1,611 1,560 
Texas Gulf 901 902 94.3 94.5 2,765 2,12 12,972 13,109 7,260 7,467 8,256 8,191 
Gulf 111 121 69.4 75.6 344 345 2,697 2,845 1,345 1,456 2,368 2,244 
L \rh 46 44 S85 84.6 146 117 509 556 305 306 153 4120 
ocky Mt 32 13 7.1 63.2 193 214 1,104 1,057 152 154 135 120 
iforr 171 192 64.5 67.4 1,331 1,369 15,869 15,642 10,190 10,189 71,187 71,598 
i orting 3,257 3,244 83.3 83.0 10,525 10,462 78,903 77,274 11,628 11,491 100,698 100,865 
S Total 3,600 3,585 11,960 11,887 85,053 83,274 412,403 42,266 102,448 102,620 
S ot 1-4-4 3,427 11,317 83,911 32,782 105,239 
Includes straight-run, cracked and natural blended, tIncludes stocks at refineries, in bulk-terminals. pipe lines and in transit. $12% of re- 
ting apacity in this district did not report gasoline production Estimated, U. Ss. Bureau of Mines basis 


Crude Oil Production for the U. S. 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 


WEE? ENDED 





Jan. 4 Dec. 28 
Barrels Barrels 
403,350 399,750 
181,450 186,350 ” 
sk 2.300 2,550 a 
S 1,118,850 1,136,600 if) 
293,150 288,500 3 
rkansas 69,150 68,500) 
Sissipp 14,900 15,050 Pa 
nois 330,550 336,900 . 
! 19,750 20,550 °o 
Ster I d Ind. excel.) 95,450 89,550 
11/850 12°150 2 
76,650 73,400 Zz 
18,150 18,200 all 
3,550 3,450 a) 
101,400 101,400 s 
596,700 602,600 
PE SHTOS RISERS 26 
5. S2e200 6S oO J. F.M.AM.J.J. A.S.O.N. D.J. F M.AM.J.J. AS. O.N. 0 29 1623307 1421284 || 18251 6152229 
. 145,290 133,140 1939 Ez) NOV. a 4) 
Supply 3,512,490 3,518,640 
TANUARY 8, 1941 9 




















Now Ready ...a NEW Poster to Help 
You Increase January to April Sales! 





Now—a new—entirely different PETROLEUM ENGINEERING BUL- 
LETIN has been prepared to give your selling forces entirely NEW 
FACTS for that January to April sales drive. NPN is now issuing its 

a PETROLEUM ENGINEERING BULLETIN No. 2—carrying new engi- e 
neering facts, entirely different ideas and illustrations printed in a 
different color, to give your sales force NEW TALKING POINTS to 


use in going after those profitable winter-conditioning jobs. 


Your winter Change-Over Campaign is a to base their efforts during that January to 
e thing of the past... your spring Change April sales drive. Here’s how you can cash in 
Over Campaign is months away. Yet .. . the 
cold weather months from January to April Order a supply of NPN’S PETROLEUM 
present multiplied opportunities for increasea ENGINEERING BULLETIN No. 2-—furnish 
sales of lubrication supplies and services. How a supply to every station for displaying in 
can you cash in? lubritoriums and offices—keep copies promi 


. ; ‘ nently displayed in your own offices and sales 
You need new selling ideas--new facts to 

, : ; , rooms or wherever your selling personnel can 
keep the sales enthusiasm of your lubrication : eI 


selling forces at its highest productive level see them and use the facts these posters carry. 











NPN has issued a new, entirely different Have them use the selling slogan at the top 

poster. NPN’S PETROLEUM ENGINEERING of these posters in contacting every motorist 
BULLETIN No. 2—to help you take up the then they can use the engineering facts to 

slack between your own campaigns. This new give authority to their sales talks. Just one | 
poster carries NEW ENGINEERING FACTS fact or sales thought from these posters, used 

vour sales forces can use in TALKING and consistently, will more than pay the cost of 
SELLING profitable winter-conditioning jobs your supply. Get your order in early_-start 

It gives them new sales ammunition new cashing in during those profit months of Jan 

selling points—a new sales campaign on which uary to April! 


<ecctiuaeaalssecticaiecendimmmpmaaiaasautieeinasiaalecs tide Tcs imei 


PRICES FOR NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, F 
Petroleum Engineering 
1 ’ s * ’ ™ 
Bulletin No. 2 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
1 to 25 signs 25e each Se ee a So eee ee eee eee : a : ; 
26 to 50 signs . 28¢ each Enclosed is check covering our order below .. ee ee 
51 to 100 signs 2le each 
101 to 500 signs lic each Se s invoice coveri . dar . ; 
501 to 1000 signs 1l5e each Send us invoice covering our order below ...................... 


1001 and up rates on application 


eehiin anise apoemmeen or- RE wiacdoe cn elec res Ste ro rere Petroleum Engineering Bulletins. 


ders for 25 signs or less. Ohio pur- 


chasers please add 3% state tax. Send us 























ee CD Stertrecmrnmy nme 2 P98 a / OS 6A ea 8h Ran nH SS SES 30s ...special sample posters at 50c each. 


Send for a Sample 
Test a Petroleum Engineer- | 
ing Bulletin No. z in’ your Company | | | 
office or service station for a vee 
day or two. Bulletin specially | 
| 


Name Rete ee ee ae eT ee 5 Rawat pal 
i 


handled and wrapped in mail- Street Address 
ing tube, for trial, only 50c 
each. (ey MGs SOUMNAE. os aise atuae aus. 
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N.P.N. Gasoline Index REFINERY TANK CAR PRICES 




















Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 
Cents Per Gallon 
6 8.55 95.00 JFMAMJJASOND JIFMAMIJSA SOND 4 il 16252 9 6235NH6 132027 
30 8.56 5.00 120 
th ago 8.53 5.03 sl 
r ago 9.79 6.07 ny 
lealer index is an average of “undivided” deal- ta 90F- BUNKER *C” J 
oe gg Regge on in 50 cities. ore m jet se gee Ps 
ink car index is a weighted average of +a “—- 
es , arkets for regular-grade gas , 
lesale markets for regular-grade gasoline ata OKLA. NO. 6 
N. P. N. Refinery Index a ———_ 
he Refinery Index shown below represents the 
irn in cents per barrel (42 gallons) from re- i 
ng a barrel of 36 gravity Mid-Continent crude 02 
its various principal products. The index is ies 
culated by subtracting the current price of Zia 
ide at the well from the average price of re- Wd 
ed products sold at current quoted Oklahoma U 
ery market prices. = 
Date Margin rat 
n. 2 48.8 
nth ago 48.0 4 
ago 50.3 z 
; ‘ aS 
Weekly Changes in Crude Oil Stocks =a 
(Thousands of barrels) os 
Change OY 
from eq 
Grade or origin Dec. 21 Dee. 28 Dee. 21 w 
nnsylvania Grade 4,287 4,250 37 
ther Appalachian 1,373 1,401 28 
a-Michigan 1,271 1,268 3 
nois-Indiana 20,711 20,714 3 
cansas 3,593 3,603 10 Z +— GULF COAST rey V0) 
nsas 8,384 8,542 158 o 1) recucaR 1 ; 
; lisiana 14,021 13,981 40 fa oa 4 
Northern (ine Miss.) 5,559 5,530 29 a 
sulf Coast 8,362 8,451 11 J 
Mexico 7,764 7,591 173 Ow 
ihoma 63,135 63,220 85 i) 
kas 84,622 83,512 1,110 7 
East Texas 18,782 18,464 318 
Vest Texas 18,713 18,299 414 
ulf Coast 20,407 20,410 3 
Other Texas 26,720 26,339 381 
kK Mountain 15,582 15,449 133 
fornié 35,107 35,190 8&3 
eligi 2,638 2,831 193 
otal U.S. refinable... 262,488 261,552 936 Gasoline Consumption by States, October 1940 
Heavy in California 11,707 11,904 + 197 
(Figures in thousands) 
\s compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
—Month of——— 10 Months Ending With 
Production and Inventory of Pennsylvania Oct., 1940 Oct., 1939 ‘, of Oct., 1940 Oct., 1939 "% @w 
Lubricatin Oils Gallons Gallons Change Gallons Gallons Change 
| ye & . Alabama 24,682 21,644 14.04 218,073 204,230 6.78 
Compiled by National Pet. Ass'n, from reports of Arizona 9,551 8,979 6.37 94.333 88,041 7.15 
oil region refiners, Figures in barrels) Arkansas 18,342 16,462 11.42 157.028 149.651 1.93 
Naphthas & Gasoline California 169.156 156,583 R02 1.603.025 1 527 O02 1.98 
1) Straight run, unblended and/or un- Colorado 21.866 20.445 6.95 213.545 "902193 5.61 
leaded, for sale as motor fuel 10,606 Connecticut 34,468 30,702 2.27 311,973 293,531 6.28 
Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for Delaware 5,592 1,967 + 12.58 52,777 ~ 49,155 7.37 
blending or further refining, or held District of Columbia 15,295 12,916 + 18.42 137,405 124/517 10.35 
at refinery for further distillation, Florida 32.461 28.197 115.12 339 269 299 665 10.91 
reforming, blending or leading 204,155 Georgia 35 928 30.647 117 O28 394 OR4 0G 179 9.49 
Below 65 octane, not included in Idaho 10,212 91593 + 6.45 90,760 “84,226 7.76 
(1) or (2) above 3,960 Illinois 139,123 128,546 + 8.23 1,264,445 1,181,152 + T.05 
1) 65 octane and above 231,766 Indiana 67,017 56,179 19.29 603,412 542,918 11.14 
ble naphthas other than motor fuel Iowa 53,086 47,878 + 10.88 484,668 162,060 1.89 
iterial (does not include’ Refinery Kansas 40,053 37,335 + 7.28 131,848 109,451 5.47 
Process naphthas) 21,546 Kentucky 28,093 24,595 114,22 241,753 228,209 5.93 
rosine 81,780 Louisiana 26,112 24,262 + 7.63 226,703 214,343 5.77 
10 gas oil (includes furnace oil) 66,113 Maine 15.171 13.515 12.95 134.153 127 672 5 OR 
el Oll (not reported above) 22,547 Maryland 28,605 25,565 11.89 261,627 238 7.563 
held as cracking plant charging re Massachusetts 65,986 63,185 + 9.18 622,290 : 3.31 
stocks 288,236 Michigan 114,698 101.647 $12.84 1,044,682 958,803 8.96 
viscous neutral] 15,738 Minnesota 57,160 50,336 + 13.56 198,884 163,561 7.62 
distillate 96,811 Mississippi 21,571 19,979 7.97 181,812 172,742 5.25 
de petrolatum bes t76 Missouri 62,341 58,048 + 7.40 575,573 543,809 5.84 
x Cbs.) 3,766,076 Montana 12,503 11,383 9.84 118,951 108.266 9.87 
Nebraska 22,894 20,279 2.90 200,305 197,151 1.60 
Nevada 3,933 3,721 + 5.70 37,071 37,498 1.14 
New Hampshire 8,945 8,145 + 9.82 81,051 TRR56 2.78 
New Jersey 82,497 74,848 10.22 767,467 728,038 5.42 
New Mexico 9,928 8,917 11.34 92,440 84,954 &.R1 
New York 180,767 168,197 + 7.47 1,653,504 1,594,601 3.69 
North Carolina 13,738 37,776 15.78 376,663 355,475 + §.96 
North Dakota 12,975 10,453 + 24.13 135,243 113,853 18.79 
Ohio 136,736 122,597 11.53 1,227,101 1,140,529 7.59 
7.) Oklahoma 38,287 36,147 5.92 373,568 359,069 4.04 
24 Oregon 23,374 21,643 + 8.00 222,353 206,227 7.82 
Pennsylvania 146,227 133,001 + 9.94 1,316,529 1,231,717 6.89 
x Rhode Island 11,680 11,169 1.58 111,567 107,872 3.43 
“ South Carolina 21,216 18,109 + 17.16 192,577 176,167 9.32 
South Dakota 13,266 10,412 + 27.41 125,033 112,316 11.32 
Lo Tennessee 24,152 23,377 3.32 267,895 240,109 11.57 
° Texas 125,793 114,748 9.63 1,184,370 1,119,869 5.78 
7) Utah 9,635 8,762 + 9.96 89,709 83,196 TRS 
Zz Vermont : 6,904 6,406 7.77 60,224 57,829 4.14 
° Virginia 38,712 32,542 + 18.96 344,477 318,588 8.13 
4 Washington 33,865 30,306 +11.74 319,537 294,231 R.60 
= West Virginia 21,296 18,251 16.68 183,053 169.795 7.81 
= | } | ; | Wisconsin 54,860 51,116 .. 729 199,775 176,708 1.84 
ret Ve mele) 0 Ya ale) Wyoming 6,051 6,359 1.84 60,508 58,001 4.32 
(DAILY AVERAGE) Total 2,189,803 1,980,869 10.55 20,148,393 18,919,638 6.49 
+1 ; ———- . Daily Average 70,639 63,899 10.55 66,060 62,236 6.14 
Change from previous year: 
Total change + 208,934 1.228.755 





Percentage change in 
Daily Average + 10.55% 6.14% 





To Preside at Second Madison Oil Case 


When and if trial of 
the remnants of the Sec- 
ond Madison oil case 
(jobber contracts) starts 
Jan. 20 at Madison, 
Wis., Federal District 
Judge Walter C. Lindley, 
from Danville, Ill., will 
be presiding. (see news 
item on page 13.) 

Judge Lindley was born in Neoga, Ill., July 12, 1889. He 
received his A. B. degree from University of Illinois in 
1901, and his LL.B. in 1904. From 1904 to 1922, he was a 
member of the law firm of Lindley, Penwell & Lindley 
at Danville. From 1912 to 1918, he was master in chan 
cery, U. S. court. 


Since Sept. 29, 1922, Judge Lindley has been judge ol 





Judge Walter C. Lindley 


U. S. District Court, eastern district of Illinois. President 


Harding made the appointment. 


Judge Lindley is a member of the American and Illinois 
Bar Associations, a Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Gamma Delta, 
Phi Delta Phi, order of the Coif, a Republican, a 32nd Degree 


Shriner and an Elk. 
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Madison Case 


May Be Ended 
By Nolo Plea 


BULLETIN 


NEW YORK, Jan. 7.—‘‘Mat- 
ter of settlement is under con- 
sideration between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and this com- 
pany”, in the second Madison 
case, Tide Water admitted late 
today. 

N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—Jus- 
tice Department reports. that 
its Anti-Trust Division expects 
the seconc Madison Oil Case 
(jobber contracts) will be con- 
cluded shortly by pleas of nolo 
ontendere from the remaining 
three defendants. Trial is sched- 


uled for Jan. 20 at Madison 
before Federal District Judge 
Lindley of Danville, [1]. 

Latest action in the case was 
the fines imposed by Judge 
Lindley at Danville, of $14,000 
igainst The Texas Co., and 
$1000 against H. W. Dodge, 
Texaco official, on one count, 


ifter nolo contendere pleas had 
been entered. Cases against 
W. S. S. Rodgers, and S. B. 
Wright, Texaco president, and 
manager of operations, sales 
department, respectively, were 


nolle prossed by the Justice 
Department. 
Defendants left in the case, 


according to the department, 
we Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co.. J. W. Warner, Tide Water 
official, and E. L. Shea, for- 
nerly a Tide Water official. 
Meanwhile, Tide Water filed 
plea for dismissal, Jan. 6, on 
the grounds of “double jeop- 
irdy.” The company has with- 


drawn its plea of guilty as a 
preliminary to the motion 
vhich will be heard by Judge 
Lindley. 


Majors Deny Seeking 
Consent Decrees 
N.P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Jan. 7. In- 
liry among counsel for major 
| companies defendants in the 
vernment’s blanket oil suit 
lay brings nothing but denials 
the report carried this morn- 
by the New York Journal 
Commerce that negotiations 
» under way for a consent de- 
e. These oil attorneys say 
never heard of any sug- 
stions even for such negotia- 
Vieeting referred to in New 
k paper evidently is confer- 
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ence of defense counsel at Chi- 
cago Jan. 8 to discuss prepara- 
tion and procedure for handling 
preliminary motions in the case. 


Charles B. Cochran, Okla- 
homa City, has been named 
chief defense attorney in the 


big oil suit, it was learned here 
today. “Judge” Cochran is a 
member of the law firm of 
Ames, Cochran, Monnet, Hayes 
& Ames. 


New Bills Aim 
To Tax Fuel 2c 


: N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 7. 


Identical bills levying a 2c a 
gal. Federal sales tax on fuel 


oil (crude petroleum and _ prod- 
ucts except kerosine, gasoline, 
benzol, benzine, naphtha or gas 
oil) used for heat and power 
have been introduced by Reps. 
Boland and Flannery, Pa., num- 
bered HR-6 and HR-1019 respec- 
tively. Measures also increase 
tax rate on imported crude 
petroleum and fuel oil from 
0.5c to 1.5c per gal., except 
crude petroleum imported for 
refining purposes. Bills have 
been referred to Ways and 
Means Committee. 

House, meanwhile, has  ap- 
proved resolution HR-15 intro- 
duced by Rep. Kelly, IIL, ex- 
tending life of the Cole Oil In- 
vestigating Committee to May 
1, 1941. 

Rep. Patman, Tex., 
troduced new chain store tax 
bill (HR-1) which would tax 
filling stations on a_ée sliding 
scale ranging from $25 each 
for the first 15 stores to $500 
each for 500 or more stores. 
(Filling station exemption in 
previous Patman Bills is omit- 
ted). 

Basic tax 


has in- 


rate per station 
would be multiplied by the 
number of states in case of 
companies operating filling sta- 
tions in more than 50 stations 
located within the same state 
or within 100 miles of the 
principal place of business 
and companies with gross an- 
nual business under $250,000. 
Bill has been referred to Ways 
and Means Committee. 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—Ex- 
aminer Fuller filed report today 
with ICC recommending can- 
cellation of proposed rail rates 
effecting a 20% cut on oil from 
South Atlantic ports into South- 
east. 


ICC Finds New Rates 
Needed for Pipelines 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6. 


N. P. N. News Bureau 


-Nearly 35 years after Congress in 


the Hepburn Act declared pipelines were “common carriers” 


and thus subject to 


tions as to rates and practices 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission regula- 


the ICC has taken its first, posi- 


tive step to prescribe reductions in pipeline rates, 


ICC has decided that 21 crude pipelines should reduce their 


rates by whatever percentage their return on investment exceeds 


8°, which means reductions of as much as 55% 


rates for some lines, 


The Commission has taken the view that 


requirements of pipelines 


now 


below present 


minimum tender 


as much as 100,000 bbls.—are 


excessive and should be reduced to not over 10,000 bbls. 


Instead of issuing an order to this effect, however, the ICC 


has given the pipelines until Feb, 23 to show cause why the re- 


ductions in rates and 


Oil Control Debate 
Will Be Broadcast 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 7. “Ts 
Government Control of Vital In- 
Needed for 
with particular attention to the 





dustries Defense?’ 


oil industry, will be discussed 


by two nationally-known fig- 
ures on the “Wake Up, Amer- 
ica!”” program, Monday, Jan, 13 
at 9:15 P. M. (E. S. T.) over a 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
hook-up. 

Charles West, Washington, D. 
C., former congressman at large 
from Ohio and Under Secretary 
of Interior, will take the stand 
that government control of vital 
industry is necessary, with em- 
phasis on the oil industry. 

Warren C. Platt, Cleveland, 
editor and publisher of NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
will speak against such govern 
ment control. 

Each speaker will have 3 min- 
utes to outline his case, the re- 
maining time being given to 
questions from both the studio 
and listening audience. By a 
special arrangement, people out 
side the studio may phone their 
inquiries from Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Denver and Cleve- 


land. Questions may also be 
asked from the floor. 
All any radio listener in any 


of the above 5 cities has to do, if 


(Continued on page 20) 


minimum 


tenders should not be ordered 
into effect. 

No ‘Pipeline’ Comment 
None of 


companies cared to comment on 


the leading pipeline 


the ICC order but several pipe- 
line men were caustic in their 
individual criticism of the order, 
particularly the proposed new 
basis for rates. 


Some members of Petroleum 
Rail Shippers Assn., which has 
pending before the ICC a com- 
plaint against rail and pipeline 
rates and seeks an “equaliza- 
tion” of transportation charges 
from Mid-Continent refineries 
to mid-western markets, ex- 
pressed pleasure at the ICC de- 
cision. They regard it as a pos- 
sible indication of how the com- 
mission may act in their case. 

It was pointed out that Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co., a gasoline 
line from the Mid-Continent, 
while not included in the ICC 
rate-cut order was among the 
pipelines covered in the com- 
mission’s valuation study so 
that rate-making data is readily 
available. The Great Lakes line 
has averaged 34% return on its 
investment since 1932. If same 
rate-making theory were ap- 
plied by the ICC, then Great 
Lakes’ rates would be reduced 
about 26% (or by whatever per- 
centage its current earnings ex- 
ceed an 8% return). 

Although the Hepburn Act in 
1906 declared the pipelines “com- 
mon carriers,” the lines made no 
move to file tariffs with the ICC 








until after the Supreme Court 
in 1914 upheld the commission’s 
jurisdiction over the lines. The 
5-year fight to bring pipelines 
under jurisdiction of the ICC 
was started September 20, 1910 
in Tulsa when complaints to 
U. S. Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, President Taft and other 
officials at Washington weiec 
drafted by E. R. Perry, then 
president and general counsei 
of the Oklahoma Oil & Gas Pro- 
ducers Assn., and Warren C. 
Platt, editor of NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS (see page 17 
of this issue). 


Prompts ICC Investigations 


The Perry-Platt complaint 
prompted several investigations, 
climaxed finally by the ICC oi- 
dering pipelines to file tariffs as 
common carriers and the U. S. 
Supreme Court upholding valid- 
ity of the ICC order in 1914. 


But, despite the  establish- 
ment of ICC jurisdiction ovei 
the pipelines, no complaints 


were filed against pipeline rates 
or practices until about 1920 
when Brundred Brothers of 
Pennsylvania asked that rates 


* * 


and minimum tenders be 1e- 
duced on pipeline movement ol 
Mid-Continent crude to Penn 
sylvania refineries. The shippers 
were successful in getting tend 
ers reduced to 10,000 bbls. but 
rates remained the same. That- 
was in 1922. From that day until 
this, there hasn’t been a single 


complaint that pipeline rates 
were too high. 

In the spring of 1934, how 
ever, several crude oil  pipe- 


lines proposed slight reductions 
in their rates. This rate cut 
move was protested by John E. 
Shatford, El Dorado, Ark., on 
behalf of Louisiana-Arkansas 
independent refiners, contending 
that it would enlarge the mar- 
keting territory of pipeline 
using refiners at expense of 
field refiners. This protest was 
backed up by Interior Secretary 


Ickes who asked the ICC to 
suspend the rates. 

ICC suspended the rates, 
launched an_ investigation of 


pipeline rates and practices and 
followed it up soon after with 


a valuation study of pipeline 
properties. The “show cause” 
order on the rate cuts is out- 


erowth of this. 


* 


Amount of Rate Cut Listed 
By ICC for Each Pipeline 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.-—In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 


which would requi:e the tender 
of amounts not in excess of 10, 
300 bbls. of crude oil as single 


is now awaiting the next move Shipments. 


of the thirty-odd 
panies which have 


pipeline com- 
been given 


until Feb. 23 to show cause why to affect a 


their rates for crude oil trans- 


portation should not be reduced following perce 


return on 
investment and why their mini- 
mum tenders should 


to a basis of an 8% 


not be re 


Pipe Line C 
Pipe Line Co., 8.86% ; 


Other 18 companies involved 
in proposed ICC crude pipeline 
rate reduction would be rec uire| 

downward adjust- 
ment in their chare by the 
ages: 

Gulf Pipe Il ne Co., of Okla- 
homa, 7.57% Pan American 


, 1.29% ;} Oklahoma 
Sinclai: 


duced to 10,000 bbls. or less perv prairie Pipe Line Co., 13.41%: 
shipment (ICC Docket No. Tuscarora Oil Co., Ltd., 10.39% ; 
26570). Humble Pipe Line Co., 15.26% ; 

ie ; ree Texas Pipe Line Co., 19.15%, 

rwenty-one of the 37 com- Shell Pipe Line Corp., 20.66% ; 
panies originally involved inStanolind Pipe Line Co., 24.10% ; 
the ICC investigation are being Imperial Pipe Line Co., Ltd., 


given opportunity to show cause 24.84 ; Atlantic Pipe Line Co., 


why their rates for crude 


-» Bt.oo% : 
oil 

; Oklahoma, 
transportation should not be re- p 


duced by an average of 24.26% , 33.41%: 


Texas Pipe Line Co. of 
23.63% ; Sinclaii 
rairie Pipe Line Co. of Texas, 
Ajax Pipe Line Co., 


the individual reductions rang- 33.02% ; Gulf Pipe Line Co. of 


ing from 3.75% for 
Pipeline Co. to 47.20% 
Transportation Co. and 
for Texas-Empire Pipeline Co. 

All of the 


companies have 


Standish Pennsylvania, 38.43‘ ; 
for Pure tional Pipe Line Co., 30.84% ; Ai 
55.1, Kansas Pipe 
Tidal Pipe Line Co., 32.90°. 


Interna- 


Line Co., 36.2047: 


Following is a chronological 


until the February date to show history of events beginning with 


cause why the 


Commission Oil 


Administrator Ickes’ letter 


“should not proceed to the entry of protest, down to date, which 
of an order requiring each of have led to the Commission's de- 
them to establish and to publish termination that 8 per cent is an 
in their respective tariff sched- adequate return on investment 


ules, minimum tender 


rules for a pipeline company and that 


10,000 bbls. is the largest justi- 
fied minimum tender: 

JUNE 1934. Ice ordered pipe- 
line rate investigation following 
receipt of letter from Oil Ad- 
ministrator Ickes and John E. 
Shatford, El Dorado, Ark., rep- 
resentative of several independ 
ent refiners urging investiga- 
tion and suspension of reduced 
pipeline rates proposed by Shell, 
Texas, Texas-Empire and Stano 


lind companies. Investigation, 
undertaken upon its own mo- 
tion, proposed that ICC look 


into lawiuiness of reduced rates 
and gathering charges for in- 
terstate transportation of crude 
petroleum by pipeline. Thirty- 
seven carriers by pipeline were 
named as respondents. 

SEPTEMBER, 1934. Respond- 
ent served with copies. of 
questionnaiie to be filed by Dec. 
31, 1934, showing results of 
operations for the 5-year period 
ended Dec. 31, 1933, and com- 
plete statements of existing 
gathering and pipeline rates to- 
gether with a 10-year history of 
line rates. 

JULY 23, 1935. ICC holds hear- 
ing in Washington. John E. 
Shatford is only witness. Pipe- 
lines decline to take stand. 

APRIL 3, 1936. Examiner J. 


Paul Kelley filed proposed re- 
port recommending minimum 


tenders not to exceed 10,000 bbls. 
and that pipeline companies be 
required to show cause why 
their rates on crude petroleum 
shipped by pipeline should not 
be found to be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded 65° 
of the rates in effect on Dec. 31, 
1933. 

OCT... 22, 1936. ICC, at oral 
argument, requested to hold 
further hearing to permit intro- 
duction of evidence ordinarily 
submitted in rate fixing cases. 

DEC. 7, 1936. Proceeding re 
opened by order of Commission 
to receive additional answers to 
questionnaire for the years 1934, 
1935 and first 9 months of 1936. 

NOV. 9-10, 1938. Further Com- 
mission hearings held in Wash- 
ington. 

DEC. 26, 1939. Examiner Kel- 
ley submits second proposed re- 
port, recommending minimum 
tenders be left and ICC 
abandon rate inquiry. 

FEB. 1, 1940. Case submitted 
to ICC for decision. 

DEC. 23, 1940. Case decided by 
Commission. 

DEC. 31, 1940. Commission 
made public decision requiring 
all respondents to show cause 
by Feb. 23, 1941, why they shouid 
not publish rules minimum 
tenders not in excess of 10,000 
bbls. for crude oil shipment, and 
that 21 of the respondents 
should show cause by the Feb- 


as is, 


ruary date why Commission 
should not order them to reduce 
their bases of rates by the 


amount their earnings exceed 8 
per cent on investment. 


NATIONAL 


Pipeline Views 
Of ICC Given 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6. - 
Views of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission as to the na 
ture of crude oil transportatio1 
by pipeline as set forth in its 
pipeline investigation decisior 
show the ICC, in brief, to look 
upon the 37 companies original. 
ly involved in the proceeding as 
having a number of significant 
characteristics including fol 

following: 

All the companies, with cei 
tain exceptions, among. then 
South West Pennsylvania Pips 
lines, Eureka Pipe Line Co. and 
National Transit Co., are in 
practice largely used as plant 
facilities of large integrated oil 
companies. 

Hazards stressed by the com- 
panies as tending to increase the 
cost of operation or to necessi 
tate increased investment and 
facilities, or both, are not those 
directly due to the operation of 
pipelines as such, but are rather 
the peculiar incidents of opera 
tion, such as the discovery of 
new fields and the partial or to- 
tal exhaustion of old fields. 


There is an indicated tendency 


on the part of all lines serving 
a particular destination or terri- 
tory to keep the rates more o1 
less on a uniform basis, as for 
instance, the comparable 
charges to the Chicago area in 
effect on Oct. 1, 1938, over the 
lines of Sinclair Refining Co., 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co., Texas 
Empire Pipe Line Co., and Shell 
Pipe Line Corp. 

Earnings of pipeline companies 
in past years, particularly those 
directly affiliated with some 
one of the large oil companies, 
have been sufficient to return in 
dividends all of the money in- 
vested in pipelines. 

Discussing the question of 
earnings, the Commission states 
that “during past years the 
crude oil pipe line companies, 
especially those affiliated with 
larger oil companies, have made 
large earnings from operations. 
These earnings have been re 
flected in dividend payments 
which range up to several hun- 


dred per cent per annum on 
the stock outstanding. An ex- 


amination of the returns to the 
questionnaire indicates that the 
stock outstanding has little re 
lation to the undepreciated in- 
vestment in pipe line proper- 
ties used by the prospective re- 
spondents. It has been urged 
by respondents that the rates 
for pipe line service should be 
not only sufficient to pay a fair 
return on the value of the prop 
erty devoted to such service, as 
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fair return is usually consid- 
ered, but should also make al- 
lowance for the need of rela- 
tively large earnings in view of 
the material hazards of the 
business. The returns in the 
past, at least, have been am- 
a om: bos 

“A review of the returns to 
the questionnaire shows that 
practically all of the respond- 
ents have in the period 1929 to 
1938 returned in dividends to 
their owners all of the moneys 
invested in the pipe lines. Pipe 
lines that have been in opera- 
tion for more than 10 years 


have long since earned suffi- 
cient to recoup the entire 
amount invested therein by their 
owners. This is especially true 
of those lines which are direct- 
ly affiliated with some one of 
the large oil companies.” - 

Having thus provided itself 
with a picture of the pipeline 
operations of the 30-odd com- 
panies whose rates were before 
it for consideration, the Com- 
mission then goes on to state 
its conclusions on what consti- 
tute reasonable charges for 
pipeline transportation of crude 
oil in the following: 


Grounds for New Rate Basis 
Quoted from ICC’s Decision 


The respondents urge as a 
reason for concluding that the 
rates charged by them are rea- 
sonable, that no shipper or po- 
tential shipper of crude oil has 
appeared to complain that such 
rates are unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful, We have no 
shipper testimony. The reason 
is clear. As indicated above, 
normally the oil company is in 
substance and effect both ship- 
per and carrier. Although the 
respondent pipe lines hold them- 
selves out in their tariffs to car- 
ry for all, and in the eye of the 
law they are common carriers, 
the record indicates that their 
facilities are relatively infre- 
quently used by others than the 
large oil refineries or those with 
whom they are affiliated. We 
have already referred to the rel- 
atively small number of non-af- 
filiated shippers reported by the 
several respondents. Of the 27 
out of 37 respondents which re- 
ported that they had non-affili- 
ated shippers, it is clear that 
their customers were in large 
part or wholly concerns which 
themselves were interested in 
common carrier pipe lines. The 
respondents take the. position, 
as shown in the brief of the 
Stanolind Pipe Line Company, 
that by reason of the origin, 
nature, and function of the in- 
terstate pipe lines, they are es- 
sentially and predominately 
plant facilities merely con- 
necting links between the 
sources of supply and the man- 
ufacturing plants. These dif- 
ferences do not destroy the 
fundamental principle that the 
pipe line is essentially a plant 
facility because they all have 
this point in common that they 
serve a_ specific refinery re- 
quirement within relatively 
limited origin and destination 
areas and are neither designed 
nor called upon to serve all in- 
dustries and the general public 
at large, as do railroads, and 
other types of carriers. 
The oil companies normally 
own the pipe lines, and in the 
case of the larger companies 
Which have dissolved the sepa- 
rate corporate entities of their 
pipe lines, these pipe lines are 
now being operated as depart- 
ments of the respective oil com- 
panies named. Even the so- 
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‘they are 


called northern group of inde- 
pendent lines, which are not di- 
rectly owned by a producer or 
refiner of petroleum, are entire- 
ly dependent for their existence 
upon the large oil refineries and 
subsidiary pipe lines, because 
largely intermediate 
and delivering lines, and receive 
from connections most of the 
oil they transport. They receive 
divisions of the through rates 
and in negotiating for these di- 
visions they are largely at the 
mercy of the originating lines 
which publish the rates and fix 
the divisions to be paid to par- 
ticipating carriers, It is evident 
that the rates charged by the re. 
spondents are not made with 
any relation to the cost of the 
service, but rather are meas- 
ured by the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom by the owners, 
in the ultimate, rather than by 


the benefits directly derived 
from common carrier opera- 
tions. 


That the reductions in rates 
in the past few years may be di- 
rectly attributed to changes in 
the tax laws, is practically ad- 
mitted on the record. 

One representative of inde- 
pendent refining interests ap- 
peared at the first hearing, He 
furnished no statistical data for 
the record, and his testimony 
was based upon his long experi- 
ence as an independent refiner. 
His position was that the reduc- 
tions made effective in 1934 
would prove detrimental to the 
independent refiners in the field, 
and would increase the advan- 
tage of the large refiners locat- 
ed near the markets by enabling 
the latter refiners to use the 
savings in expense of transpor- 
tation of crude oil to broaden 
their markets for refined prod- 
ucts, The independent refiners 
were not represented at the fur- 
ther hearing, and if any other 
persons are adversely affected 
by the rates or practices of the 
respondents, they have not 
made the facts known. The way 
remains open for them to chal- 
lenge any particular situation 
which they may regard as un- 
lawful, 

Summarizing generally the 
facts of record: because of es- 
tablished practice in the oil in- 
dustry, the market for crude pe- 
troleum is at the well, The law 


declares that all pipe lines are 
common carriers, and the re- 
spondents publish rates and file 
their tariffs with the Commis- 
sion. In the past it suited the 
convenience and business poli- 
cies of the oil companies, the 
beneficial owners of the pipe 
lines, that the rates of the pipe 
lines should be high. Profits, or 
nominal profits, derived from 
transportation, reflected in divi- 
dends paid, were generally enor- 
mous; some respondents made 
only moderate or small returns. 
There have been marked reduc- 
tions in the transportation rates 
made during this proceeding, 
and the record indicates a prob- 
ability that the process of re- 
duction will continue. Net rev- 
enues have not been reduced 
ratably with the reductions in 
charges, for increased produc- 
tion has been such as to con- 
siderably or more than offset 
the reduction in rates. Some of 
the oil companies have divorced 
their pipe line common carriers 
from their separate corporate 
status, and have merged them 
into the parent oil companies as 
departments, These _ respond- 
ents consider the whole matter 
of charging rates as merely one 
of bookkeeping. The practice 
of other respondents in this re- 
gard is not clear of record. 

The respondents take the po- 
sition that while our order re- 
opening this investigation, a 
portion of which has been quot- 
ed above, is broad enough to 
bring into issue each individual 
rate of each of the respondents, 
the evidence has not been direct. 
ed to any individual rate, and 
therefore an order requiring a 
horizontal change in all rates of 
respondents would necssarily re- 
sult in changing individual rates 
without evidence that such rates 
are unlawful. The respondents 
apparently have endeavored to 
comply with the rules with re- 
spect to publication and filing of 
tariffs, so as to make their 
rates, charges, rules, and regu- 
lations legal within the intend- 
ment of the act. 


Independent Shippers 
Lacking, So ICC Acts 


We are left to determine what 
is a reasonable rate without the 
benefit of any showing by an in. 
dependent shipper as to what 
the service may be worth to 
him, It is evident that so far as 
the pipe line rates before us 
may be compared with the 
charges of the other agencies of 
transport which are subject to 
our jurisdiction, voluntarily 
made by the carriers or pre- 
scribed by us, by and large the 
pipe lines’ rates are far the low- 
est of any offered. The indus- 
trial risks urged upon us to jus. 
tify the relatively high earnings 
shown, and as necessary to at- 
tract capital for the construc- 
tion of pipe lines, have been 
fully met in the past, and are 
now being met in spite of rate 
reductions, Successful opera- 
tion of the pipe lines, the re- 
spondents contend, depends up- 
on large non-carrier_ invest- 
ments in leases and drilling 
costs and in refiners’ storage 
and shipping terminals: in other 
words, the integrated company 


is pictured as the ideal set up 
for a crude oil pipe line, Con- 
gress, however, has assigned to 
us the duty of dealing with com. 
mon carriers as such, and not as 
integral parts of an, industrial 
plant engaged in such a wide 
field of operation, 


Not Mere Bookkeeping 


In the determination of the 
question as to whether the rates 
and charges of these common 
carrier respondents are lawful, 
we can not attach any control- 
ling weight to the fact that the 
respondents or their beneficial 
owners have seen fit to pay 
charges from the one pocket to 
the other, or to operate their 
common carrier and industrial 
properties in such a manner 
that the carrier system is vir- 
tually a plant facility of the 
larger producing, manufactur- 
ing, and selling industry, These 
facts, if they be facts, are im- 
material in this proceeding. 
More than mere bookkeeping is 
involved, The measure of a rea- 
sonable rate for a common car- 
rier can not be made to depend 
upon such considerations, What- 
ever the relations between the 
pipe lines and the oil companies 
which beneficially own them, 
Congress requires all rates 
tendered to the public by these 
common carriers to be just and 
reasonable, and no more, Every 
carrier subject to the act must 
maintain a schedule of just and 
reasonable charges, regardless 
of whether the public generally 
has been or is in a position im- 
mediately to avail itself of the 
service. As will be seen herein- 
after, the general measure of 
the rates of many important 
respondents is excessive, and it 
is no answer to such a finding 
that independent shippers are 
few, or that they are not using 
the services offered, when the 
rates demanded are excessive. 

Even after the reductions ef- 
fected during the proceeding, 
and in a period of depression, 
the net earnings of certain re- 
spondents stand out as so great 
as to challenge attention, and to 
raise a serious question whether 
rates which yield such returns 
can be other than unreasonably 
high, Other respondents mean- 
time have had but small returns. 


Rate of Return Varies 


Listing 35 companies’ with 
earnings on their 1935 traffic 
ranging from .6 per cent of 


Montana Pipe Line Co, to 46.86 
per cent of Pure Transportation 
Co., the Commission states “the 
hazards and uncertain future of 
the common carrier business of 
the pipe lines suggest the fair- 
ness of a somewhat larger rate 
of return than it would be rea- 
sonable to expect would be ap- 
plied in industries of a more sta- 
ble character, where the volume 
of traffic is more accurately pre- 
dictable. If an annual return 
of 8 per cent is to be taken as 
fair—and to us it seems am- 
ple—we find from the record, as 
shown above, that 14 respond- 
ents have not made such a re- 
turn.” 

As to the remaining 21 com- 








panies, Commission states that 
in order to reduce their earnings 
to a maximum of 8 per cent on 
value, their transportation 
charges would have to be re- 
duced by an average of 24.46 
per cent, individual reductions 
ranging from 3.75 per cent for 
Standish Pipe Line Co., to 55.01 
per cent for Texas-Empire Pipe 
Line Co, 

“There is nothing in the rec- 
ord from which it is inferable 
that the future net earnings of 
respondents derived from trans- 
portation of crude petroleum 
will be less favorable than in 
the past,’’ ICC states. 

“On the present record no 
finding could be made that the 
rates of the 14 respondents 
which earned less than 8 per 
cent upon value are unjust and 
unreasonable because exces- 
sive. As to the remaining 21 
respondents, the earnings of 
each must be found to be mate- 
rially in excess of a fair return, 
and the general level of their 
rates found to be unjust and 
unreasonable.” 


The class of respondents as to 
which we have found the total 
earnings to be excessive operate 
networks of lines covering a 
wide area, The same is true as 
to the remaining 14 respond- 
ents. This situation is some- 
what anomalous. Generally a 
rate change in the way of re- 
ductions of the rates of prosper- 
ous carriers compels like reduc- 
tions to be made by their less 
prosperous neighbors operating 
in the same general area. But 
that is not shown to be the case 
here, The rates of the individ- 
ual respondents do not seem to 
have been adjusted with refer- 
ence to each other: in fact, the 
contrary is our conclusion from 
the record, Because of the pe- 
culiar nature of their business 
and the relations with their cus- 
tomers, the pipe lines are less 
truly competitors with each 
other than is the case with any 
of the other agencies of trans- 
port subject to our jurisdiction, 
and a rate increase or reduction 
on any one or by any group has 
no such immediate and compel- 
ling effect on the level of the 
rate schedules of others that is 
commonly accepted as axioma- 
tic in the case of the rails, high- 
way, and water carriers. These 
considerations, in our opinion, 
negative the necessity for a uni- 
form or flat percentage method 
of readjustment of the rates of 
the respondents, or for dealing 
with them en masse, as a class. 

While we would doubtless be 
justified, in the present state of 
the record, in premising our 
conclusion upon the facts shown 
to exist and the failure to ask 
further hearing or to show any 
change since the submission, we 
do not believe it would be desir- 
able to do so without giving the 
respondents a further opportun- 
ity to develop any facts which 
should receive consideration be- 
fore we make an order for the 
future, This is particularly de- 
sirable, inasmuch as our pres- 
ent conclusion differs from that 
of the examiner, and we have 
not had the benefi* *f an adver- 
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sary contest upon the facts in- 
volved. 

We will, therefore, enter an 
order requiring the respond- 
ents, or their successors in the 
operation of their properties, 
appearing in these proceedings, 
within sixty days from the date 
hereof, severally to show cause 
why we should not proceed to 
the entry of an order requiring 
the readjustment by them of 
their bases of rates by reduc- 
tions to be applied equally to the 
rates severally stated in the 
schedules filed with us for in- 
terstate application. 

No order will be entered at 
the present time as to the re- 


maining respondents, or as to 
the reasonableness or lawful- 
ness in other respects of the 
rules and practices of the re- 
spondents, not already _ dis- 
cussed, 

Our conclusion is not to be 
taken as prejudging or deter- 
mining the issue of reasonable- 
ness or justness of any particu- 
lar rate or rates which may be 
brought into issue by complaint 
or investigation upon our own 
motion, or may be involved in 
any proceedings now pending 
before us. Such matters will be 
considered and disposed of in- 
dependently in accordance with 
usual practice. 





ICC Rejects All Arguments 
For Larger Minimum Tenders 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—-Con- 


clusions reached by Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its 


investigation of crude pipeline 


rates as to the reasonableness 
of minimum tenders not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 bbls., are based 
on what the Commission re- 
gards as a lack of proof sub- 
mitted by pipeline companies 
showing that larger’ tenders 


would not be 
ICC. in its 
case, declared: 


unreasonable. 


decision in the 


The record indicates that per- 
haps the matter last referred 
to is of greatest importance in 
this connection. Segregation of 
different grades of oil is a serv- 
tce entirely for the benefit of 
the shipper or receiver of the 
oil, primarily the latter. As 
far as transportation by pipe 
line is concerned, one oil is 
relatively the same as another 
in its transportation character- 


istics. [t would result in econ- 
omy of operation if the pipe 
lines were able to. transport 


crude oil without regard to 
variations in quality or grade. 
The refiner, however, who has 
adapted his plant to the use of 
certain types of crude, depend- 
ent upon the particular product 
desired, requires that these 
types of crude be_ delivered 
with as little contamination 
with other grades as_ possible. 

The various types of oil are 
assembled by the gathering 
lines in field tanks until suffici- 
ent quantity is accumulated for 
transportation. This may take 
several steps before a sufficient 


quantity for shipment to the 
refinery is assembled at the 
tank farm from which the 
trunk line operates. Delivery 


of the identical oil tendered for 
shipment is not guaranteed by 
the trunk pipe lines. Their 
tariffs generally provide that 
delivery will be made of a like 
quantity from the — so-called 
common stock, which is under- 


stood to mean the available 
stock of each particular grade 
of crude. The refiner usually 
has sufficient storage capacity 
to handle its requirements of 
each grade used, so that an 
ample supply of crude oil for 
-"ontinuous operation is always 
available. 

The testimony with regard to 
the degree of contamination of 
one grade of crude oil with an- 
other encountered in actual 
practice was for the most part 
quite general in character. The 
Humble Pipe Line fompany, 
however, furnished for the rec- 
ord a statement of its experi- 
ence during 1937. This infor- 
mation is summarized and in 
detail for the month of Decem- 
ber and for the entire year. 
The exhibit shows that 42 
grades of crude oil were han- 
dled. During the month of 
December, 12,552,005 _— barrels 


transported, showing an aver- 
age contamination of 1.077%. 


The percentages of contamina- 
tion for the month range from 
.046 to 27.969. Four grades were 


transported without any con- 
tamination. The grade show- 
ing the highest contamination 


included the smallest quantity 
for a single grade, 6,950 barrels. 
The grade with the greatest 
quantity, 2,357,883 barrels, 
showed 1.329 per cent of con- 
tamination. The summary for 
the year shows total oil trans- 
ported 163,949,854 barrels, aver- 


age contamination 1.402 per 
cent, and range of contamina- 


tion from .029 to 15.158 per cent. 
It is a coincidence that for the 
month of December and for the 
year, only 10 of the 42 grades 
showed contamination in excess 
of 2 per cent, although they 
were not the identical grades 
for the two periods. The rea- 
sons for the variations in de- 
gree of contamination and the 
effect upon the whole situation 
are not a part of this record. 
Most of the minimum tender 
rules which have been furnished 
for the record indicate a gen- 
eral intention to safeguard the 
requirement so that the pipe 
line would not be obligated to 
accept the tender of a small 
quantity of crude oil of such a 
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different character from that 
customarily transported that its 
injection into the pipes would 
result in materially changing 
the quality of the oil being cur- 
rently handled. The rules gen- 
erally provide that delivery 
may be made out of the com- 
mon stock of the particular 
grade of crude tendered. It is 
therefore desirable to maintain 
the quality of a particular grade 
of crude oil being handled by 
the pipeline. 

Some of the respondents have 
used 10,000 barrels as the basis 
for minimum tenders for some 
years, and others have adopted 
this basis during recent years. 
Respondents operating 8, 10, or 
12 inch trunk lines insist that 
the economical operation of 
these lines requires handling oil 
in batches of 100,000 barrels or 
more. This method of handling 
insures operation of the line at 
maximum efficiency with a 
minimum of contamination. 

Considering the record before 
us, the 10,000 barrel lot is as 
large as we can find to be rea- 
sonable as a basis for the min- 
imum tender which may be re- 
quired by the ruies of the re- 
spondents, and each of them, 
and to the extent that larger 
minimum tenders are required 
by any of them, the rules are 
unreasonable and_ unlawful. 
This conclusion is of course 
without prejudice to a consider- 
ation of the rules of any re- 
spondent or respondents in any 
pending or future proceeding in 
which we may have a different 
state of facts disclosed. This 
conclusion is based to a large 
extent upon a study of the min- 
imum tender regulations made 
by respondents themselves, and 
the decision of our own division 
in Brundred Bros. v. P. P. L. 
Co., supra. The record is not 
wholly satisfactory, for reasons 
already indicated. The large re- 
finers which use the pipelines 
are not complaining in this pro- 
ceeding: they adjust the flow of 
oil to meet their requirements 
at the refineries, and can meet 
a large minimum tender re- 
quirement without difficulty. 
We are compelled to consider 
this question on a record which 
is devoid of any suggestion or 
evidence on behalf of any other 
shipper or interested party, pri- 
vate or public. Our conclusion 
is the same as that recommend- 
ed by the examiner in his first 
proposed report: in his second 
proposed report he stated that 
“it does not seem desirable or 
practicable to fix a minimum 
tender in this proceeding that 
would be applicable to all re- 
spondents.” We conclude that 
we can well fix a reasonable 
maximum, which should be ob- 


served by each respondent, 
without requiring a uniform 
tender rule to be observed in 


cases where the needs of com- 
merce have brought about a 
lesser minimum tender amount 
than that we find reasonable as 
a maximum for every respond- 
ent. No order fixing the maxi- 
mum limit will be entered on 
this finding at this time, but re 
spondents will be required to 
show cause within 60 days why 
an order to effectuate the find 
ing should not be entered upon 
the present record. 
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Pipeline Profit Villain Slain at Last;— 
Almost Inadvertently after 25 years of Silence 


At last, after more than 25 years of at- 
tack, of fiddling around, of inaction, of 
much talk and of more fiddling, pipeline 
rates are going to come down to a rela- 
tively modest 8% profit basis, They have 
been many times that all these years. 


But the story of the events in regard 
to pipelines of this quarter century, is un- 
doubtedly the screwiest, most cockeyed in 
any industry’s history. The mathematician 
who wrote “Alice in Wonderland” could 
not have cooked it up out of his imagina- 
tive head no matter how many oil indus- 
try children he had sitting at his feet. 


For, dear children, our characters have 
been all mixed up in their comings and 
goings on this pipeline stage. Those you 
would think would sbe “for” have been 
“against,” and those who fought nobly 
to the top of the hill turned and slid 
down most quietly and never uttered a 
peep thereafter. Years of silence for 
some went by, while others bayed loud- 
ly at the “evils” of the pipelines but 
turned a deaf ear to all suggestions for 
1 quick and simple solution. 


All this went on, dear children, until 
it last the ex-original villain of our main 
melo-drammer “The Monopoly,” found his 
profits cut by the course of crude oil and 
transportation events so he stepped forth, 
drew his sword and proceeded to start 
slaying the “inordinate profit monster” 
of the pipeline drammer. But while he 
struck those death-dealing strokes to pipe- 
line “monopoly” profits other heroes 
stepped to the front of the stage and said 
the only way to kill the “monster” was to 
cut off his arms and his legs instead of 
his “profit” head, and they refused to give 
iid to the head-chopping operation, in 
fact, they refused to admit that there was 
iny “profit” killing going on anywhere on 
this stage of ours. 


So now, dear children, the “insatiable 
profit” monster of the pipelines is about 
to die; at least the Interstate Commerce 
Commission says so, but we will have to 
vait 60 more days for the expiring gasp. 


One should not make light of such a 
imply immense problem and situation as 
oncerns the oil industry’s pipelines. But 
ne does not Know whether to weep, to 
urse or to laugh. There are points in 
he story that call for each of these. 


We gave the story in more detail sev- 
al years ago when Standard Oil Co. of 
/hio and National Refining Co. joined in 
brief supporting ICC Examiner Kelley’s 
ecommendation for a reduction in pipe- 
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line rates (see article entitled, “Reformed 
Villain Beats Down Pipeline Rates, to Dis- 
may of the Audience,” NPN, July 22, 
1936, page 24-A). Here it is, very much 
in brief: 


’Twas a hellishly hot day in an Okla- 
homa summer 30 years ago. 


The president-general counsel of the 
old Oklahoma Oil & Gas Producers Asso- 
ciation at Tulsa could not collect any dues 
to pay his stenog or the rent, because oil 
was down to around 30c¢ a barrel with no 
buyers, 


Enters the writer, putting his feet on 
the desk of the more or less defunct as- 
sociation officer. 


No news, anywhere in Oklahoma. Only 
busted producers and stifling heat, but 
“the markets of the world lay at the far 
end of the dastardly pipelines” which 
would not be common carriers in fact at 
any price, and most of them were not 
such even in law. 


Said the writer, thinking of news and 
the panting, busted producers: “Why not 
appeal to the President, to the Congress, 
to the world and tell the sad. sad story 
with all its gruesome details?” 


The association official was too hot and 
sore to withstand any suggestion so the 
writer turned to the unpaid-for type- 
writer. The two actors—thus far alone 
on the little stage of this pipeline melo- 
drammer—wrote a series of the most 
heart-breaking, pleading, tearful and 
monopoly-blasting letters public officials 
ever read. They were released to the 
press serially so that the morning and 
evening papers for a whole week got the 
cataclysmic, sobbing appeals. It sure was 
a dull week for news because all letters 
hit the front pages with a bang every day. 


Then came mass meetings of producers 


Postmaster General Hitchcock, also Re 
publican National Chairman, happened in 


town. He heard, wept and hastened to 
Washington. 


Secretary of Interior Ballinger came 
down a week or so later and revealed that 
his department and the Department of 
Justice were investigating the matter. 


Attorney General Wickersham sent an 
able special assistant who likewise heard, 
wept and wrote a report that maybe there 
wasn’t any conspiracy in violation of the 
Sherman Act—but Congress, he thought, 
did intend to make pipelines common car- 
riers and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he thought, should be asked to 
proceed and put a halter on them. 


Attorney General Wickersham and 
President Taft said “O.K.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
turned the reforming job over to one of 
its all-time ablest members, the late Frank 
Lane, (later Secretary of the Interior in 
President Wilson’s cabinet). 


ICC Chairman Lane shuttled the pipe- 
line attorneys around the country for 
months, got a lot of interesting facts he 
hardly expected to get and then the Com- 
mission ordered the pipelines to file tar- 
iffs as common carriers. 


The order went to the courts and the 
U. S. Supreme Court finally held for the 
Commission in as sweeping a decision on 
“broad social lines” as any present New 
Deal member of it may ever hope to 
write. That was the “great victory” of 
1914. 

And then, for many, many long years 
nothing happened, except, gossip savs, 
that Frank Lane swore terribly at having 
gone to all that trouble only to have the 
much wronged and sobbing producers 
and refiners walk out on him cold. The 
reason was a war and nice profitable 
prices for oil. 


Then a_ producer’ in Pennsylvania 
thought he could sell Oklahoma crude to 
the Pennsylvania _ refiners He needed 
smaller shipping quantities and a few 
new delivery points. So he went to the 
ICC and asked for a reduction in the 
pipelines’ 100,000-bbl. minimum tenders 
on shipments from the Mid-Continent. In 
the spring of 1922, the ICC prescribed a 
10,000-bbl. minimum tender-——same as in 
its new order—-but the Pennsylvania oil 
man had difficulty in disposing of even 
the first batch of oil he piped from the 
Mid-Continent, Thus, ended the first and 
only attempt to take advantage of the 
“great victory.” 

More long years passed, year's in which 
any mention of pipeline rates being ex- 
cessive etec., etc., ete., caused the other 
party to change the subject or walk 
away. 

Then, in 1933 when crude prices hit 
bottom, there was again a holler from 
the oil country to “do something” about 
the pipelines. It culminated in Congress 
tacking an amendment on the Recovery 
Act (Section 9-A) directing President 
toosevelt to initiate proceedings before 
the ICC to obtain “reasonable” pipeline 
rates. Secretary Ickes’ bright young 
men on the Petroleum Administrative 
Board fiddled around with this “sugges- 
tion” from Congress but nothing ever 
came of it. 


In the spring of 1934, the pipelines sur- 
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prised by voluntarily proposing a slight 
reduction in their rates. But the sur- 
prises were just beginning in this lii’ 
melodrammer. 


A loud protest from the representative 
of some southwestern independent refin- 
ers. The pipeline rates, he said, should 
be kept “high” so as “to protect” the inde- 
pendent refiners. 


Then out of the wings stepped Old 
Faithful Vituperative Geyser for all the 
common peepul, Interior Secretary Ickes, 
by then chief boss of oil as per the 1933 
NIRA oil code, He said that competition 
and independence could only be main- 
tained by keeping high rates on pipelines, 
or words to that effect. 


Now, this surprised the ICC no end, but 
it also pleased ’em. For years, the Com- 
mission had been itching to dig into pipe- 
line rates but couldn’t, because it had no 
complaint to act on. But any complaint 
was better than none-—-even a complaint 
that pipeline rates were too low. So, dur- 
ing the intermission of our little playlet 
the ICC dashed out and launched an in- 
vestigation of these pipeline rate reduc- 
tions. Tip-off on the Commission’s atti- 
tude came soon after when the ICC or- 
dered a valuation study of pipeline prop- 
erties. Sure enough, two years later the 
ICC examiner recommended pipeline 
rates be cut 35% and minimum tenders 
set at 10,000 bbls. And now back to our 
melodrammer. 


From out of the wings galloped a new 
Lochinvar or maybe Lancelot or one of 
King Arthur’s knights who cast aside his 
long coat, tore off his villain-like whis- 
kers, yanked out his sword. Loudly, he 
proclaimed that he was supporting the 
ICC examiner in his rate-cut reeommenda- 
tion, old Geyser of Vituperation and the 
Independent refiners to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Puzzled, yet pleased at oil industry sup- 
port from no matter whom, the ICC 
looked at its program. It found this new 
character, this sturdy knight with flam- 
ing sword against “monopoly, etce.,”” was 
none other than Standard Oil Co, of Ohio. 
"Way back in oil industry history, this 
company had been the villain in the orig 
inal show, “The Oil Monopoly.” This 
character had been sitting on the side 
lines for some years, after the role of 
“arch villain” had been rather transferred, 
as it were, to the Standard of New Jer- 
sev, Of late years, this ex-villain had been 
taking a licking with high crude prices 
in the Mid-Continent, high pipeline rates 
and other “major villains” pot-shotting alt 
its nice marketing territory with the aid 
of pipelines that they owned or ships 
they operated and hauling crude oil that 
they produced for a song. (Hark! Did 
we hear someone say, “Illinois changed 
all that?” Well, mebbe so, but we are 
speaking of 1936.) Back again to our 
play-writing, 


Looking to the stage, the ICC rubbed 
its eyes, still further surprised. Lo and 
behold, alongside of the big Lochinvar, a 
smaller one that--to some of the older 
ICC members.—looked rather familiar, 
like a character that had appeared on the 
stage back when Frank Lane was sitting 
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in the first row, main aisle with a proxy 
for all the commissioners. Yes, memory 
was correct. The program said this was 
the National Refining Co., one of the orig- 
inal cast of “heroes” against the ‘“pipe- 
line monopoly.” It had left the stage just 
after the “great victory” and was making 
its first re-appearance in 25 years. It de- 
claimed that it could not operate one of 
its refineries in Ohio unless the “pipeline 
monopoly” was forced to cut the rates 
way, way down. 


The Commissioners wiped another tear 
and forgot to ask where No. 2 Hero had 
been all these years and what he had 
been living on while the pipeline rates had 
been so “inordinately high.” 


The Commission looked expectantly to 
the wings but evidently, at the moment 
at least, there were no more heroes to 
fight the “pipeline monopoly.” 


So the Commission proceeded with its 
valuation of the lines and every once in 
so often it would stick its head out the 
door and tell the world, that did not seem 
to want to know, how it was getting 
along. 


Then new heroes jumped to the stage. 
They wanted the “pipeline monopoly” cut 
to pieces, arms and legs hacked off be- 
cause these grew too Jarge on the “uncon- 
scionable profits.” But these heroes did 
not bother the ICC. They went to Con- 
gress. There a gory battle has been 
waged. This time carried on by oil job- 
bers who all these years had _ been 
mostly silent. No producers or refiners 
joined their chorus. 


It was suggested to some of these he- 
roes that they go to the ICC and put on 
another act of the drammer of “Take 
Those Profits From That Villain,” and 
see what they could do to hurry on the 
valuation work and get the Commission 
to bring those rates down right now, 
while refiners and jobbers were “bleed- 
ing away.” But that only caused them to 
grab their swords all the tighter as they 
hurried away to congressional halls for 
their own drama of “Only Cut his Arms 
and Legs Off.” To cry after them that 
to cut off the villain’s “Great Profit Head” 
should mean a quicker and tidier death, 
was to cry down that almost empty av- 
enue of laws, Constitution Avenue, as 
the new heroes hurried to the Great 
White Dome. No one, seemingly, was at 
all interested in the fact that the play 
was just waiting for a final act, which 
could perhaps be speeded up. No, there 
had to be a new show and in a new house. 


Now children, the ICC has called the 
actors in for the final act of this long 
and powerful melodrammer, only the 
Commission has written its own script 
for that act. It is that the rates must 
come down to yield not more than 8% 
and the terms of shipment and all other 
conditions must be reduced and be rea- 
sonable so that the small man, if he 
wants to use the lines, can do so on a 
parity with the owners of the lines. 


The reader of this heart-breaking ac- 


count may quite properly ask what NPN 
has been doing about it all these years. 


Well, after we served our apprenctice- 


ship behind the scenes in the early acts, 
we tried to get the show started up but 
we couldn’t get any actors. No one was 
interested seemingly. We tried to 
squeeze into the prompt box a few times 
at the other fellow’s show with our ideas 
of the last act, but there never seemed to 
be any room. 


So, for these 25 years since the “great 
victory” of 1914 mostly we have been 
sitting in a lone seat in the front row, not 
far from the Commission and the shade 
of Frank Lane, with our tongue tucked 
away in our cheek, 

Now, we must admit, it’s an awful 
temptation not to take the tongue out of 
our cheek, and most inelegantly, stick it 
vut in front, saying, SO-O-O-O- at the 
whole kit and kiboodle on the stage, as we 
applaud for the “author” to take a bow 
not the actors—-for we like the script the 
commission has written for this last act 
We think it will help the whole industry 
and do so right now, not in a far distant 
tomorrow, and perhaps. 


We admit that this is no kind of a 
yarn for an otherwise rather serious- 
minded trade paper to spin about some- 
thing of such tremendously vital impor- 
tance to the whole industry as a drastic 
reduction in pipeline rates. 


We don’t know where the effects of 
this reduction will appear even though 
we think we do today. Over the years 
barring this war-—marketing territories 
are likely to be greatly changed, refin- 
eries will build in new market centers. 
The railroads will have to make big rate 
reductions, and it’s our bet that they 
will. Truckers and barge shippers will 
be put to finding new economies of trans- 
portation. 


Imagine the result with the powerful, 
and able, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at last taking charge of pipeline 
rates and with the necessary basic data 
to work with, when the next big new oil 
field comes in? Anybody will be able 
to haul oil out of that field as cheap as 
anyone else, including the big majors. 
That will write a new chapter in indus 
try history, and the exact nature of it 
we cannot now well predict. 


Just who will benefit from these new 
rates is hard to say: 

Our bet is that more profits or business 
will not be handed to anyone on a silver 
platter. We are just entering another 
era in competitive oil history. 

But the outstanding questions from all 
these weird 30 years, as of many hun- 
dreds of other similar periods in the 
world’s history, are: 

“Why can’t reformers stick to their 
knitting and go through with the job, and 

“Why cannot they do the immediate, 
practical thing for real relief, instead of 
wasting time and energy on what is gen- 


" 


erally the impossible? 


We have dubbed around on a lot of re- 
forms and we have wondered, sometimes 
what it was all about. But thanks be, 
here’s one that at last, seems to have got- 
ten somewhere, even after 30 years. 
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All American 


American fighting planes climb higher, fly 
faster, carry greater weights and cruise farther 
than ever before because they are powered with 
super-octane aviation fuel, made by American 
refining processes 


U. O. P. makes available to all refiners these 


processes to produce such superfuel and other 
vital products — butadiene, source of synthetic 
rubber, and toluene to make TNT 


They are all-American—and Universal 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dubbs Cracking Process 
Owner and Licensor 
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Oil legislative information, sum- 
marized below, is based on reports 
deemed reliable although NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM NEWS assumes no 
responsibility for the accuracy o1 
completeness of this information. 


State Bills 


Massachusetts 


H-149, (Recommendation of 
of Pub. Works). 


Regulating length of motor ve- 
hieles and trailers and authorizing 
collection of fees for permits. To 
Highways and Motor Vehicles Com- 
mittee. 


Dept. 


H-220, Cappucci. 
Providing for investigation of 
compulsory motor vehicle liability 
insurance. To Insurance Committee. 
S-61, Richardson. 
_ Exempting certain motor vehicles 
from certain provisions of law rela- 
tive to carriers of property. To High- 
ways and Motor Vehicles. 
S-210, Cameron. 
Further regulating 
certain commercial 


operation of 
motor vehicles. 


To Highways and Motor Vehicles 
Committee, 
Massachusetts 


H-118. 

Recommending program for high- 
way and parking improvement in 
Metropolitan districts. To Highways 
and Motor Vehicles Committee. 


Michigan 


S-4, Brake. 

tepeal Act of 1939 providing for 
$5,000,000 annual highway appro- 
priation. To Highways Committee. 


S-1, Legislative Council. 

telating to certain records to be 
kept and reports to be made by 
certain purchasers and distributors 
of gasoline. To Finance Committee. 


Congress 
House Bills 


HR-144, Sumners, Texas. 

National stolen property act 
amendments. Gives President power 
to exclude imports of property con- 
tiscated by foreign nations. To Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


HR-35, Tenerowicz, Mich. 

Requires blending of alcohol from 
farm products with motor fuel as 
follows: 2% in 1941; 4% 1942; 6% 
1948: 8% 1944: 1945 and thereafter, 
10°. To Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Commiitee, 


HR-6, Boland, Pa. Hr-1019, Flannery, 
Pa. (Identical Bills) 

To levy 2c gal. federal sales tax 
on fuel oil used for heat and power. 
Increase tax on imported crude and 
fuel from 0.5 to 1.5¢ per gal. except 
that imported for refining. Referred 
to Ways and Means Committee. 


HR-1, Patman, Texas, 

Chain store tax bill, including 
service stations, based on. sliding 
scale range from $25 each for first 
15, to $500 each for 500 or more 
stores. To Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

HR-15, Kelly, Til. 

Extends life of Congressional 
(Cole) oil investigating committee to 
May 1, 1941. Approved by House. 
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Urania, La. Crude 
Advanced 6c Bbl. 


TULSA, Jan. 7.—Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Co. today announced a 
6c a bbl. advance, to 95c, for all 
gravities of Urania, La., crudes, 
retroactive to Jan. 3. 

Urania is a heavy lube-type 
crude, and approximately 3,000 
bbls. daily is available from this 
field. 

(For other price changes, see 
page 26.) 


Oil Control Debate 
Will Be Broadcast 


(Continued from page 13) 
he wishes to ask the speakers a 
question, is phone the radio sta- 
tion he is listening to, and the 
station in turn, if outside Cleve 
land will teletype his question to 
Station WHK in Cleveland. 

It takes 6 minutes for a ques 
tion to be transmitted to the 
speakers. Questions not = an- 
swered over the radio, will be 
answered by mail, it is said. 

“Wake Up, America!” is an 
open forum sponsored by Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation, “a 
non-profit educational organiza- 
tion supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions,” and “is 
open to any speaker with a 
worthwhile message that does 
not involve political, religious, 
or propaganda activity.” 

Fred G. Clark, Cleveland, 
serves without pay as general 
chairman of these forums. 

Among the stations carrying 


broadcast are: 

Cleveland, © WHK 9:15-10:00 I 
Cincinnati, WKR¢ 

Columbus WHK¢ 

Detroit, Mich WXYZ 

Chicago, Il WCFI S:15- 9:00 ( 
Des Moines, la KSO 

Denver, Colo KEEI 7:15- 8:00 M 
Ogden, Utah KLO 

Los Angeles, Cal KHJ 10:00-10:45 P 
san Francisco KER 

san Diego KGB 

san Jose KQW 

Bakersfield KPM¢ 

kureka KIEM 

San Luis Obispo KV Ek 

Santa Barbara KDB 

Santa Ana KVO! 

kl Centro KNO 

Monterey K DON 

Salem, Ore KSLM 

kugene KOR! 

Marshfield KOOS 

Roseburg KRNR 

Spokane, Wash KGA 

Seattle KO 

Tacoma KMO 

Yakima KIT 

Centralia KELA 

Wenatchee KPQ 

Bellingham KVOS 

Aberdeen KXRO 

kiverett KRKO 


Schock Oil Concern 
To Be ‘Trust Fund’ 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 4.—Clar- 
ence Schock, owner of the 64- 
year-old Schock Independent Oil 
Co., Mount Joy, Pa., this week 
announced that he had willed 
his company, in trust, to the 62 
public school districts of Penn- 
sylvania’s Lancaster county. 
This company has been in 
business since 1876, under man- 
agement of the Schock family, 
selling petroleum products by 
tank wagons, tank cars, trans 
port trucks and barges, and 


since 1939 at its own service sta- 
tions. 

In announcing the decision to 
leave his company in trust to 
the Pennsylvania school dis- 
tricts in which the company op- 
erates, Mr. Schock said: 

“The business of Schock In- 
dependent Oil Co. is dedicated 
to community service. Its sole 
stockholder is a Trust Estate. 
All dividends of SIOC are pay- 
able to this Trust.” ... ““Accord- 
ing to the terms of the Deed of 
Trust, a business conservatively 
valued at one million dollars 
comes into the ownership of 
this trust’. 

Mr. Schock will retain full 
control of his company during 
his lifetime. 

On or before Dec. 31, 1940, 
$20,000 was distributed to 62 
public school districts of Lan- 
caster county. In the future, 
such distributions will be made 
on a basis “proportionate to the 
enrollment of the pupils of the 
public school in the district.” 


Texas Proration Order 

Will Run Two Months 
Special to N.P.N. 
AUSTIN, Jan. 7.—Chairman 
E. O. Thompson speaking for 
the Texas Railroad Commission, 
assured oil industry today that 
next proration order will be for 
a two-month period carryins: 
through March and no radical 
changes will be made. Next pro 
ration meeting has been set for 

Jan. 16 here. 


Divorcement Bills 
Again In Congress 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 7. 
Sen. Gillette, Iowa, has reintro- 
duced his two bills divorcing oil 
marketing operations and tank- 
ers and barges, as well as Bo- 
rah-Gillette Pipeline Bill. (S- 
170, S-171, and S-172). 

Rep. Harrington, Iowa, has in- 
troduced companion bills in the 
House, numbered HR-1402 (mar- 
keting), HR-1401 (tankers), HR 
1393 (pipelines). Gillette bills 
have been referred to Senate 
Judiciary Committee and Har- 
rington Bills to House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, 

Rep. Spence, Ky., expressing 
expectation of passage this ses- 
sion, has re-introduced Barkley 
pollution bill (HR-1110)_ in 


House in original form and 
without controversial Mundt 
amendment requiring Federal 
licenses. Bill has been referred 
to Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. 

Rep. Colmer, Miss., has re 
introduced bill (HR-541) re 
quiring Federal Land Banks 
and Federal Land Bank Com- 


missioner to sell mineral rights 
when reselling farm lands ac- 
quired through foreclosure. 
Measure is intended primarily to 
deal with oil rights, Colmer 
says, and has been referred to 
Agriculture Committee. 





Connecticut ‘Gas’ Tax Interpretation 
Will Be Fought by Oil Distributors 


NEW YORK, Jan. 6. The 
“surprise” move by the state of 
Connecticut to attempt collec- 
tion of gasoline taxes totaling 
“more than $1,000,000” from dis- 
tributors within the state will 
be met with firm resistance ac- 
cording to officials of several of 
the oil companies who have 
been billed for taxes plus 9% 
interest on the difference be- 
tween the amount of gasoline 
received by them within the 
state, and the amount reported 
as sold or used for the period 
from 1933 to date. 

Officials of the companies 
said they had formed no defi- 
nite plan of action, but the be- 
lief was that the state would 
have to sue for collection, and 
that the suit would be vigor- 
ously defended. 

An attorney for one large dis- 
tributor said the state’s move 
was in “flagrant disregard” of 
the decision of the Hartford 
County Superior Court in the 
test case of Connecticut’s gaso- 
line tax law, 

In this decision, handed down 
Aug. 13, 1940; Judge King held 
that the tax was a sales or use 
tax, and that gasoline lost by 
evaporation or spillage “is neith- 
er sold or used, and does not 
come within the general scope 
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of the taxing statute. 

However, in interpreting the 
“legislative intent” of the gen- 
eral assembly, Judge King stat 
ed that distributors were re- 
quired to account for all gaso- 
line purchased, manufactured, 
compounded or received within 
the state, and that the burden 
of proving how much gasoline 
was lost by evaporation and 
spillage was placed by the stat- 


ute on the distributor. Title of 
case was Joseph E. Talbot, 
treasurer, vs. Fair-Chester Oil 
CO., Ine: 


Connecticut distributors have 
now been placed in the position 
of having to prove their evap- 
oration and spillage losses over 
the past 7 years, although it 
was admitted by Judge King in 
his opinion that to do this with 
absolute accuracy is “impossi- 
ble’, but added that “substan- 
tial accuracy would seem to me 
to be sufficient.” Acting on this 
belief, he accepted expert testi- 
mony as to losses for 2 of the 7 
years at Fair-Chester’s plant. 

Oil company attorneys be- 
lieve expert testimony will be 
accepted by the Connecticut 
Courts in future actions of this 
type, but that each case will 
have to be tried on its individual 
merits. 
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Oil in National Defense Will Keynote 
Mid-Continent Association's Meeting 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Jan. 6. The “Place 
of the Petroleum Industry in 
the National Defense” will be 
the keynote theme of the annual 
membership dinner of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma Division of the 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. 
to be held in Tulsa Jan. 11. 
Approximately 1500 oil men 
and public officials are expected 
to attend the dinner, which is to 


be held in Tulsa’s Coliseum. 

Henry R. Luce of New York 
City, president of Time, Inc. and 
editor of Time, Life and For- 
tune, will be the featured speak- 
er of the evening. He will speak 
on world affairs and America’s 
position as result of the inter- 
national situation, 

As background for Mr. Luce’s 
address on world affairs, a panel 
of outstanding oil men will par- 
ticipate in an “Information 
Please” type of Symposium on 
the petroleum industry in na- 
tional defense. 

On the appointed panel to dis- 


cuss questions in non-technical 


terms regarding national defense 
ire: George A. Hill Jr., Hous- 
ton, vice-president for produc- 
tion, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute and president, Houston Oil 
Co. of Texas; Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
Chicago, research director for 
Universal Oil Products Co.; Gen. 
Baird H. Markham, New York 
City, director, American Petro- 
eum Industries Committee; and 
‘hester H. Gray, Washington, 





Ralph O. Dietler 
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George A. 





Hill, Jr. 





Baird H. Markham 


Gustar 





Egloff 


director, National 
Users Conference. 

Called as “one of the most 
significant meetings of the year 
in Tulsa”, general arrangements 
are under the supervision of 
Ralph O. Dietler of Tulsa, exec- 
utive of Stanolind Oil Purchas- 
ing Co. 


Highway 


Gulf Refiners Ask 
Curb of Recycling 


HOUSTON, Jan. 6. Gulf 
Coast Refiners Assn. will urge 
the passage of legislation in the 
Texas Legislature to “regulate 
and prorate the production of 
distillates and other derivatives 
of crude petroleum and gas by 
what is commonly known as a 
recycling plant.” 

In a resolution approved by 
the membership last week, the 
association recorded the opinion 
that production of petroleum 
and derivatives of crude by the 
recycling process ‘constitutes, 
in effect, crude oil produced un- 
der no restriction and used in 
direct competition with crude 
subject to proration.” The en 
tire proration scheme is threat- 
ened by “uncontrolled produc 
tion by recycling plants,” the 
resolution adds. 

It was further resolved that 
the association go on _ record 
as “favoring legislation which 
will place the production of 
petroleum and derivatives of 
petroleum and gas by _ recy- 
cling plants upon a _ ratable 
basis comparable to that for 
regulation of the production of 
crude petroleum now subject to 
proration laws.” 

The resolution claims there 
“can be no good reason for 
making any distinction between 
the production of petroleum 
distillates or derivatives’ of 
petroleum and gas in liquid 
form when there exists only a 
difference as to mechanics of 
getting the liquid out of the 
ground and this same _ liquid 
is in direct competition with 
prorated crude petroleum and 
its derivatives.” 

Views of the association will 
be made known to members of 
the Texas Legislature. 


W.P.R.A. Division to Meet 
Jan. 10 at Shreveport 
SHREVEPORT, Jan, 7.-—Ark- 
La-Tex Division of Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Assn. will con- 
duct another of its popular 


“question and answer” sessions 
here Jan. 10, according to an- 
nouncement from Leon C. Gros- 
jean, secretary of the group. 

The entire technical session 
will be devoted to discussion of 
some 50 questions sent in by 
members which, according to 
the announcement, “give an in- 
dication of how refiners in this 
group are thinking and _ the 
problems they foresee as they 
go into the new year.” The na- 
ture of the questions, it was 
said, preclude any possibility 
of a dull moment at the meet- 
ing. Discussions will be led by 
A. W. Trusty, Shreveport, chief 
chemist of Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Co. 


Collom Again Heads 
Pacific Oil Group 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 4.-——R. 
E. Collom, vice-president of 
Continental Oil Co., has been 
re-elected for his second term 
as president of the California 
Oil & Gas Assn. 

Torry H. Webb,  vice-presi 
dent of The Texas Co., and Wil 
liam Reinhardt, vice-president 
of Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
continue as vice-president, with 
H. L. Westbrook, vice-president 
of Belridge Oil Co., as treas 
urer. F. E. Foster and D. S. 
Kilgour have been re-appointed 
to their respective offices of 
managing director and assist 
ant manager. 

Directors of the association 
for 1941 include: S. Belither, 
vice-chairman, Shell Oil Co; 
H. D. Collier, president, Stand 
ard Oil Co. of California; R. A. 
Broomfield, executive vice-presi 
dent, Barnsdall Oil Co.; D. S. 
Faulkner, vice-president, Na- 
tional Supply Co.; J. A. Craw 
ford, president, Republic Sup- 
ply Co.; C. R. Gallagher, presi- 
dent, Western States Gasoline 
Co.: E. B. Gilmore, president, 
Gilmore Oil Co.; Dana Hogan, 
president, Hogan Petroleum 
Co.: C. A. Johnson, president, 
Holly Oil Co.; C. S. Jones, presi- 
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dent, Richfield Oi) Corp.; W. M. 
Keck, president, Superior Oil 
Co.; R. B. Lloyd, president, 
Lloyd Corp.; John McFayden, 
vice-president, Ohio Oil Co.; A. 
B. Macbeth; A. C. Mattei, presi- 
dent, Honolulu Oil Corp.; F. S. 
Wade, president, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co.; F. C. Ripley, 
manager, Chanslor - Canfield 
Midway Oil Co.; L. P. St. Clair, 
Oil Administrator; C. P. Wat- 
son, vice-president, Seaboard 
Oil Co. of Delaware; A. L. 
Weil, president, General Petro- 
leum Corp. of California; R. P. 
Huggins, general manager, 
Western Gulf Oil Co.; Law- 
rence Vander Leck, vice-presi- 
dent, Fullerton Oil Co.; Leigh 
M. Battson; and Joseph Jensen, 
chairman of the Wildcat com- 
mittee of the association. 


Illinois Marketers Meet 
February 18 to 20 
CHICAGO, Jan. 3.-~-Illinois 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. are 
now making plans for the an- 
nual convention and_ exhibit 
show Feb. 18-20 at Hotel Faust, 
Rockford, Ill., states G. A. 

Primm, executive secretary. 


Accountants Will Hear 


Talk on Defense 
N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Jan. 7. Forecasting 
business conditions and a dis- 
cussion of national defense and 
its relations to the oil industry 
will headline the first 1941 meet- 
ing of the Petroleum Account- 
ants Society of Oklahoma, at 
Tulsa, Jan. 9, 

Fay T. Anderson of Tulsa, sec- 
retary of the P.A.S.O. will dis- 
cuss “Forecasting Business Con- 
ditions Under Dow’s Theory”. 
One of the big questions to be 
touched upon is whether the 
future is to be one of so-called 
“profitless prosperity,” with a 
high rate of industrial activity 
and restricted profits brought 
about by rising costs and taxa- 
tion. 

Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour. 
Tulsa, director of Spartan 
School of Aeronautics, will be 
guest speaker on the subject of 
national defense and its rela- 
tions to the oil industry. 

The “Endemacs,” a dark-horse 
quartet presented by the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America, 
Inc., will furnish the entertain- 
ment for the meeting. 

“We'll tell you who they are 
after they’ve completed their 
feature on the program,” prom- 
ises A, S. John, vice-president 
of the accountants. 

P. A. S. O. will announce at 
its Jan. 9 meeting in Tulsa the 
personnel of its special study 
committee to consider expres- 
sion of fractions in tenths, This 
society has been actively can- 
vassing industry reaction to 
the proposal, 
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Northwest Jobbers 
Announce Program 





J. E. Kortum H. J. 


Cummings 


Special to N.P.N 
MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 6. 
Tentative program of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn.’s_ Jan. 
23-24 convention was released 
today by Elwin FE. Hadlick, 

president-secretary. 

Convention will be held at 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Program follows: 


Tentative Program 
CONVENTION 
of the 
NORTHWEST PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, Jan, 23 
7:30 A.M. 
Mecting of the Board of Directors 
9:00 A.M, 
Registration 
10:00 A.M, 
Table Jobbers 


Round Discussion 


Only 
1:30 P.M, 
Opering Session 
Picture: “The Curious Case of the 
Mumbling Maniac” 
Address: “Legislation”, Arthur RB 


Anderson, Director, Petroleum Di 
vision, St. Paul, Minn. 

Address: “Testing Methods and In- 
terpretations”’, M. £ Peterson, 
Chief Chemist, Minnesota State 
Highway Department, St Paul, 
Minn. 

Address: “Use of Paint in the Pe 
troleum Industry”, J >. Kortum, 
General Superintendent, Minnesota 


Linseed Oil & Paint Co., Minne 
apolis, Minn 
Picture: “Diesel Power’ 
6:30 P.M, 
Annual Beefsteak Supper and En 


tertainment 


Friday, Jan, 24 
10:00 A.M. 
neund Table Discussion 
Members Only. 
12:00 M. 
Followed 


Jobbet 


Luncheon business 
session. 

Address: “If No On Vants Water”, 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-presi- 
dent, The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Ce, St. Paul, Minn., and 
president uf National Federation 
of Sales Executives 

Address: “Would You Like to Edu- 
cate Your Neighbor’s Son?”’, Whea- 
ton Williams, vice-president, Fred 
L. Gray Co., Minneapolis 

Address: “The Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, Its Rules and Regulations, 
and Its Effect on the Petroleum 
Transporter”, Clair Roddewig, Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Minne- 
apolis. 

Discussion 

Closing 

Meeting of the Board of Directors 


A.P.I. California Caravan 

Now Booking Passengers 

NEW YORK, Jan. 6. Al 
though first announcements are 
not being mailed until Jan. 7, 
a “Second Oil Men’s Caravan” 
is being formed for the trek 
to San Francisco for American 


Petroleum Institute’s 1941 meet- 
ing Nov. 3-7. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. has already reserved a car 
on the special train, and 15 oth- 
er individuals have made reser- 
vations for the trip, “Dick’’ Wot- 
owitch, Caravan Leader, has an- 
nounced. “First Caravan’ to 
Pacific Coast was in 1935, when 
A.P.I, held its Los Angeles meet- 


ing. 
“Caravan” accommodations in- 
clude “special train, special 


rates, special service and spe- 
cial arrangements throughout,” 
the Caravan Leader says, fore 
casting that the 1941 “Caravan” 
will excel in every way the 1935 
trip, when! 109 “Caravaneers”, 
including 29 women, enjoyed a 
leisurely journey highlighted 
each day by sound movies and 
vocal and instrumental enter 
tainment. 


Dickey Named President 
Of General Petroleum 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 6.—S. 
J. Dickey, former vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing, 
General Petroleum Corp. of 
California, was named _ presi- 
dent of this company late this 
week. 


Mr. Dickey succeeds A. L. 


Weil who has been president 
since 1933 and who had been 
with General since its incep- 
tion in 1910. Mr. Weil rose 


from a position as legal counsel. 


N.Y.C. Price Signs 
May Cover Lube Oil 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Jan. 6. Unani- 
mous decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals’ upholding 
New York City’s gasoline price 
sign law has brought about con- 
sideration of an amendment to 
include regulation of signs 
showing prices of lubricating 
oils, according to reports here 
last week. 

Proposal of such an amend- 
ment in the form of a bill will 
be submitted to the City Coun- 
cil within 2 weeks, “if all goes 
well”, Sol A. Herzog, counsel 
for the Garage & Gasoline Sta- 
tion Operators Council of New 
York, Inc., told N.P.N. Mr. Her- 
zog said signs reading in large 
print, “8 for $1” and then in 
small print “Quarts of Oil’, were 
misleading and were just as un- 
desirable as large, “combina- 
tion” gasoline price signs. Asked 
who would propose the amend- 
ment, he said it would have the 
backing of the Department of 
Markets and the retail trade 
generally. 

Reasoning of the high court 
in upsetting the decision of the 
Appellate Court of Special Ses 
sions could not be learned, as 
the opinion, written by Judge 
Lewis, has not been made avail 
able. 

Department of Markets stated 
that inspectors will tour the city 
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today, and that a reasonable 
amount of time thereafter 
would be given for station op- 
erators to comply with the high 
court’s decision. Gasoline price 
signs must not exceed 12 x 12 
inches, and must be posted only 
on the pump, under the section 
of the law declared valid by 
the court. 


Army, Navy Demand 
For ‘Gas’ Up in ‘4l 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 31. 
Preliminary estimates as to the 
amount of petroleum and its 
products which will be con- 
sumed during 1941, point to a 
doubling of army and navy de- 
mand, with aviation gasoline 
registering the greatest con- 
sumption increase, it was indi- 

cated here this week. 
Government sources say that 
army and navy may be using 6 
or 7 times as much aviation 
gasoline next year as this past 
year, bringing daily consump- 
tion up to around 20,000 bbls. 
This is exclusive of additional 
quantities as may be purchased 
if the government goes ahead 
with the storing of 3,000,000 
bbls. of 100-octane airplane fuel. 
Present trend of army and 
navy is said to be toward 
greater use of 100-octane gaso- 
line in preference to lower 
grades. Army-navy consump- 
tion of aviation gasoline dur- 


ing the present fiscal year is 
around 5000 bbls. daily, of 
which some 3000 bbls. is 100- 
octane. 


Bills to be Re-Introduced 

Fate of legislative proposals 
of interest to the oil industry, 
other than defense appropria- 
tions, remains to be seen, al- 
though Senator Barkley expects 
to re-introduce his _ pollution 
bill, which died in conference 
after the House refused to 
compromise on the Mundt fed- 
eral licensing amendment. Con- 
gressman Disney, Okla., also 
has announced his intention to 
re-introduce his bill to tax re- 
claimed oil as new oil, and to 
press for House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings. 


Bradford Oil Refining 
Suspends Crude Runs 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 6.—Plant 
of Bradford Oil Refining Co., at 
Bradford, has suspended crude 
runs, and is finishing up pres-- 
ent stocks of unrefined products 
ind liquidating stocks of finished 
products, it was learned here. 
However, whether or not the 
refinery would continue in opel 
ation was not decided. 

Suspension of crude runs, an 
official said, was to prevent 
further losses due to the rela- 
tionship of the price of crude 
with the realization of refined 
products, which has resulted in 
a loss on each barrel processed. 
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SAE Opens Five-Day Meeting, 
Knock-Test Report Scheduled 


ETROIT, Jan. 6.— Annual 
meeting of the Society of Auto- 

tive Engineers opened here 
this morning for 5 days of tech- 
nical sessions to be concluded 
Friday, Jan. 10, with two Fuels 
and Lubricants Division  ses- 
sions which will hold most in- 
terest to oil people. 

First report on 1940 co-opera- 
tive road knock tests is await- 
ed with interest by petroleum 
and automotive technologists 
alike since the results of this 
work have been expected to pro- 
vide a standard procedure for 
checking laboratory methods 
of determining octane number. 
This procedure has not been 
revised since the first co-opera- 
tive road tests at Uniontown, 
Pa., in 1934 and several modifi- 
cations have come into use to 
suit individual company §re- 
quirements. 

Standardization of this pro- 
cedure will complete a program 
for bringing up-to-date three 
determining the 
knocking tendencies of the com- 
bination of motor fuels and en- 
gines. The two laboratory 
methods are the standard A. S. 
T. M.-Motor method and the 
1939 Research method using 
Standard test engines to com- 
pare fuels with each other. 
Road test procedure provides a 
means of comparing octane 
number as determined by a 
Standard test engine, with oc 
tane number as determined by 
the average engine on the road. 
Object of the octane number 
determination is, of course, to 
indicate the degree of freedom 
from knocking to be expected 
in the average motor vehicle. 
Revisions of the test may be 
required by the fact that auto. 
motive engine design advances 
from year to year, thus chang: 
ing slightly the relation of oc. 
tane number to knock (or anti- 
Knock) tendencies of the motor 
Car engine-fuel combination. 
More will be told of this road 
test report in next week’s issue 


nn NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
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Engine Lube Papers 


) Outstanding papers con- 
ce ng engine lubrication will 
i resented on Friday. One 
the development of com- 
pr led lubricants for severe 
service in diesel engines, 
tly available for the first 
with a viscosity index of 

An Esso _ Laboratories 
finds compounded oils 
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(oils with chemical additives) 
must have the 3 properties of 
detergency, dispersion and _ in- 
hibition in proper balance for 
this service. 

R. J. S. Pigott, Gulf Research 
& Development Co., has a 
thought provoking paper out- 
lining many of the things auto- 
motive engineers can do, par- 
ticularly with regard to cool- 
ing and oil distribution, which 
will enable them to use ordi- 
nary oils instead of demanding 
the oil industry to solve their 
problems with special lubricat- 
ing oils. “Oil systems,” his 
paper concludes, “can be, and 
for the future, must be, de- 
signed, not whittled.” His criti- 
cism, however, is accompanied 
by suggestions for design im- 
provement. The paper may be 
expected to draw discussion and 
more of the paper and discus- 
sion will be included in NPN, 
Jan. 15 and 22. 


The first paper on the S.A.E. 
program this morning had con- 
siderable interest to service sta- 
tion operators who employ ex: 
haust gas analyzers as a motor 
tune-up aid. A laboratory com- 
parison of six analyzers of four 
different types by J. L. Dil- 
worth, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, indicated that these in- 
struments are not precision in- 
struments, being likely to err 
as much as one-half of one air- 
fuel ratio, even under favorable 
conditions. However, it was 
pointed out that since the in- 
struments tested did not repre- 
sent all makes, there may be 
more accurate analyzers avail- 
able, but it was believed that 
the average mechanic would 
still not get the accuracy ob- 
tained in the laboratory. 


Explains ‘Gas’ Analyzer 


Mr. Dilworth cautioned that 
“it is quite conceivable that 
some well-intentioned mechanic, 
in an effort to secure greater 
“gas” mileage, would rely too 
much upon his “gas” analyzer 
and set the carburetor to sup- 
ply a dangerously lean mix- 
ture, completely unaware that 
the instrument will never read 
higher than about 14 to 1, even 
though the air-fuel ratio may 
be up to 16 or 17 to 1. He 
said, therefore, that it is impor- 
tant that anyone using this 
type of equipment be informed 
of its limitations and of the 
damage which might result. 

One of the features of the 
program this week is national 
defense progress which will be 
discussed by several speakers 
in relation to the automotive 
and aircraft industries. 

A feature for Thursday is a 
diesel engine instrumentation 
symposium which will cover 


different phases of the diesel 
fuel problem. Eight papers are 
scheduled. Prof. E. H. Fezan- 
die, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, will discuss the status 
of the automotive diesel which 
he finds likely to enjoy large 
increases in utilization. The fuel 
situation he finds generally sat- 
isfactory and does not warrant 
development of special fuels by 
the oil industry. 


Sunray Builds Spheroid Tank 


TULSA, Jan. 6.—Sunray Oil 
Co. is building a 25,000-bbl. 
spheroid tank at its Allen, Okla. 
refinery for storage of natural 
gasoline, it was announced here 
by F. L. Martin of Tulsa, Sun- 
ray vice-president. Spheroid 
will be completed about April 1 
and is first in a series the com- 
pany plans to build. 





Culberson Scores Federal Oil Control 


When Installed as Texas Commissioner 


Special to N.P.N. 

AUSTIN, Jan. 4.—-Olin Culber- 
son, whose resemblance to Mus- 
solini is happily limited to per- 
sonal appearance, hopes to get 
a waiting room full of job seek- 
ers disposed of in time to get 
down to oil, gas and transport 
regulation business. He’s the 
new junior member of the Tex- 
as Railroad Commission, taking 
office Jan. 2 in a senate cham- 
ber jammed with listeners. 

In his short speech after tak- 
ing the oath of office, Jan. 2, he 
stressed the fact that he is 
“unalterably opposed” to fed 
eral oil regulation. That same 
morning in the national capitol 
Rep. Cole released his report 
containing President Roosevelt’s 
letter calling for federal regu- 
lation. 

The 54-year-old official, who 
defeated 19 other candidates for 
the powerful commission job 
last summer, is now the full. 
fledged equal of a colleague who 
discharged him last year as the 
railroad commission’s director 
of utilities Jerry Sadler. Sadler 
and the out-going Lon A. Smith 
requested Culberson’s resigna 
tion. 


“No Palace Guard” 

When he was running foi 
office, by inference he charged 
questionable practices by the 
commission. “I will not tolerate 
the influence peddler .. . one 
who gains favors for a fee which 
the average man cannot obtain. 
I consider it dishonest to allow 
influence peddlers to feed on 
favors of public office while 
service to the people is ignored 
; no one shall dangle on a 
political whim when I am 
elected. There will be no palace 
guard or star chamber policies.” 

In his acceptance’ speech 
Thursday, Mr. Culberson re- 
iterated these points. He ex 
pressed the hope that the com- 
mission henceforth will give 
ample notice—10 days—to all 
concerned when proration or- 
ders were to be changed. He 
also expressed himself in favor 
of as few _ proration § order 
changes as possible after they 
once were set and hoped that 





Olin Culberson 


“harmony will within 


the commission.” 


prevail 


Pledges “Fair” Gas Rates 


Mr. Culberson, who has been 
a crusader against what he 
called excessive gas_ rates, 
pledged his assistance to an) 
city in obtaining fair and just 
rates, “fair to the company As 
well as the consumer.” He also 
said he favored taking dead 
wells off proration schedules and 
prorating their quotas between 
wells able to produce. 

Mr. Culberson stressed the 
need for Texas to keep produc 
tion within the estimates of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

On the same day Commission 
Chairman E. O. Thompson is 
sued a New Year statement in 
which he reiterated Texas’ de 
termination not to overproduce 
and to stay well within the 
Bureau’s estimates. Col. Thomp 
son, with his eye on the Cole 
bill, said Texas last year pro- 
duced well under the federal 
estimate and would continue to 
do so this year. 

The other commissioner, Mr. 
Sadler, was present at the Cul 
berson ceremony and pledged 
all the co-operation possible with 
the new commissioner. 

The day before Mr. Culberson 
took office, Mr. Smith handed 
over the keys to the office and 
issued a public statement in 
which he expressed hope that 
Mr. Culberson would not dis- 
charge any of the Smith em- 
ployes working for the commis- 
sion. Mr. Culberson maintained 
a tongue-in-cheek silence. 
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Compact Sends ‘Model’ Law 
To All Oil Producing States 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Jan. 7.— Sanctioned 
and approved by the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, a 
“model” conservation law 
drawn up at the request of the 
compact went out this week to 
representatives of oil produc- 
ing states for study and possi- 
ble introduction in oil states 
legislatures, 

With its commendation, the 
compact urged full and careful 
consideration of the conserva- 
tion statute by oil states as an 
aid in enacting oil and gas con- 
servation legislation. 

“It embodies the best cumu- 
lative experience in conserva- 
tion,’ the letter said, “safe- 
guarding the rights of the pub- 
lic, properly regulating the in- 
dustry, complete enough to cov- 
er the subject and = concise 
enough to be practical in ad- 
ministration.” 

The legislation was revised 
and approved at a recent execu- 
tive session of the compact and 
therefore has not been fully 
studied by the conservation de- 


partments of producing com- 
panies, 
An incomplete examination 


of the law by some producers 
brought reports it was a well- 
worded document with only a 
few impractical provisions. 
Industry Reaction Expected 


to the 
however, 


Industry’s reaction 
conservation statute, 
is expected after the “model” 
is thrown into the legislative 
hopper of oil producing states, 
has been referred to legal or 
oil and gas committees and 
thrown open for discussion at 
public hearings. 

Preamble of the 
Statute sets forth the follow- 
ing declaration of policy: 

“It is the declared policy of 
the state to provide by this act 
for the conservation of oil and 
gas resources in the state, for 
the protection and adjustment 
of the correlative rights of the 
owners and producers of oil 
and gas resources, and of oth: 
ers interested therein, and for 
all other purposes indicated by 
the provisions of this act, .. .” 

Market demand for oil is an 
authorized factor in establish- 
ing an oil state’s total allow- 
able, but is prohibited as a fac- 
tor in allocation of that total 
allowable among pools. This 
provision represents an effort 
to “prevent undue discrimina- 
tion against some _ pools’ or 
areas as result of selective buy- 
ing by purchasers of oil, as 
such term ‘selective buying’ is 
understood in the oil business,” 


suggested 


Compact Defines ‘Waste’ 
In allocating oil allowables 
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among pools, due consideration 
should be given, according to 
the compact draft, to acreage 
in pools, time required to pro- 
duce recoverable oil and the 
prevention of waste. 
“Waste,” as defined in 
provision, refers to “physical 
waste” as that term is gener- 
ally understood within the in- 
dustry. Waste is defined as 
improper use or dissipation of 
reservoir energy; inefficient lo- 
cation of wells; inefficient stor- 
age of oil, production in excess 
of transportation or marketing 
facilities or of reasonable mar- 
ket demand and other factors. 
Drafters of the conservation 
law were commended by some 
producers for their attempts to 
consider as a factor in conser- 
vation, the amount of oil in 
place under producing proper- 
ties. This factor is included in 
the New Mexico conservation 
law, it was said, but is difficult 
to interpret and enforce. 
Under provisions of the stat- 
ute, an oil state regulatory 
body would have power to reg- 
ulate methods for secondary 
recovery, recycling of gas and 
maintenance of pressure, in- 
cluding the introduction of gas, 
water, or other substances into 
a producing formation. The 
production of condensate ap- 
parently would receive’ the 
same regulation and_ super- 
vision as that pertaining to oil, 
since definition of the word 
“oil” includes the output of con- 
densate or “distillate wells.’ 
Voluntary, and under certain 


the 


conditions compulsory,  uniti- 
zation of producing properties 


is provided. Compulsory uniti- 
zation is predicated on the pre- 
vention of waste, unnecessary 


drilling and confiscation of 
property. Such _ regulation, 
however, is contingent upon 


proper notice and public hear- 
ing. 

A tender system to provide 
a check on oil movements with- 
in a state is authorized in the 
compact statute. 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Texas Proration 
N.P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 6. Su- 
preme Court in decisions in- 
volving Rowan and Nichols Oil 
Co., and Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing Co. today held federal courts 
lack power to disturb Texas 
Railroad Commission’s prora- 
tion orders, which are “plainly 
outside their provinces and no 
less plainly outside their special 
competence.” 

“The real answer to any 
claims of inequity or to any 
need of adjustment to shifting 
circumstance is the continuing 
power of the expert (Texas 
Railroad) Commission,” court 
said in Rowan and Nichols de- 
cision. 

AUSTIN, Jan. 6. Texas 
Railroad Commissioners were 
unmistakably elated at Rowan- 
Nichols decision in Washington. 
Olin Culberson said the Court 
apparently intended to recognize 
the authority of the states over 
the internal affairs, and to leave 
to expert bodies decision in gov- 
ernmental administration which 
require expert knowledge. 

Commissioner Jerry Sadler 
said: “It is a great victory for 
the little man and states rights.” 
Ernest Thompson was out of 
city. 





California Group Organizes 
To Fight Reclaimed Oil Sale 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
ANGELES, Jan. 6. 
reclaimed crankcase 
distillates, 


LOS 
Sale of 
drainings, lube and 
heavy gas and diesel oil blended 
with light lube distillates, as 
finished motor oil, is perplexing 
California marketers and manu- 
facturers. 

It is estimated by members of 
the trade that upward of 600,000 


gals. of poor grade lubricants 
are sold in a retail market 
amounting to about 3,000,000 


gals. a month. Cut-price oil, 
usually found at a shack on a 


vacant lot, ranges from 5, 7'z 
to 10¢c a quart. 
Last week in Los Angeles, 


representative members of the 
industry met to discuss a pro- 
gram which would provide bet- 
ter protection to the motoring 
public and prevent criticism of 


the lubricating oil manufac- 
turer and marketer. 

Organization plans were laid 
for the Lubricating Oil Manu- 
facturers and Marketers Assn. 
and placed in the hands of a 
committee composed of J. M. 
Feldman, Golden Bear Oil Co., 
chairman; Art. A. Lieberman, 
Barnsdall Oil Co.; Clarence 
Haserot, Pennant Oil and Grease 
Co.; W. G. Brown, Paraline Oil 
Co.; and Klarence Krone, Petrol 
Co. H. E. Harris, was named 
secretary. 

To Sponsor Amendment 

First move of the organiza- 
tion will be to sponsor an 
amendment to the much amend- 
ed California Oil and Gasoline 
Substitution Act, which is de- 
signed to prevent mis-repre- 
sentation and adulteration in 
the sale of these refined prod- 
ucts. The amendment will be 


NATIONAL 


presented to the current session 
of the California Legislature. 
It is proposed to amend this 


law by including provisions 
which would require the mar 
keting and sale of motor oils to 
conform to SAE ratings i: 
viscosities and also a minimum 
flash on the SAE grades, in ac 
cordance with A. S. T. M. meth 
ods of test with the Pensky 
Martin Closed Cup Instrument 
These’ specifications are de 
signed to prevent the adultera 
tion of tax-paid lubricating oil 
with non-taxable, low viscosit: 
and low flash gas oil and diess 
oil. 

The “Closed-Cup” method fo 
determining the flash point wa 
recommended aS a means 0O 
disclosing the presence of gas 
or diesel oil. 

It was declared that oils had 
been found on sale with vi! 
cosities of 200 to 260 seconds a 
100 degrees, which were sold a 
anything from SAE 10 to SAE 
50 oils. 

Estimated losses to the Fed 
eral government from the blend 
ing of non-taxable gas and die 
sel oils with lube distillates, 
ranged from $10,000 to $20,000 
a month, which would indicate 
a volume of these untaxed prod 
ucts of approximately 220,000 
to 440,000 gals. 


Seek ‘Suitable’ Method 


One of the problems that wil! 
confront the committee is a 
suitable method for proving 
that an oil in question—but not 


labeled—is reclaimed oil in 
whole or in part. It was de 
clared no _ satisfactory labora- 


tory method for this purpose 
was available and if the manu 
facturer did not label his oil 
“Reclaimed,” as required by the 
Substitution Act, it was difficult 
to prove the mis-representation. 

Some of the new high quality 
motor oils now being made 
were shown to present a prob- 
lem in enforcement of Neutral- 
ization Number specifications, 
contained and proposed, for the 
Substitution Act. 

At present, this law specifies 
a maximum Neutralization 
Number of 0.5. Discussed at 
last week’s meeting was a rec: 
ommendation of 0.2. However, 
one large oil company repre: 
sentative said that some of the 
additives being used in motor 
oil manufacture raise this Num 
ber to a high as 0.7. This prob- 
lem is to be considered by the 
technical committee before the 
proposed amendment is drafted 

Inclusion of tests for sludge 
content in the law were not con: 
sidered feasible at this time 

It is planned that the new as- 
sociation will include represen 
tatives of lubricating oil manu 
facturers and marketers in Ca 
ifornia from all sections of the 
country. Offices will be at 1035 
Subway Terminal Bldg., Os 
Angeles. 
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OIL TRANSPOR: 


January Tanker Construction Speeds Up 
64 Are Now Being Built In U.S. Shipyards 


NEW YORK, Jan. 4.—Three 
tankers totaling 25,904 gross 
tons were completed, and two 
additional tankers totaling 21,- 
100 gross tons were contracted 
for during December, 1940, 
American Bureau of Shipping 
As of the first of this 
year, 64 tankers of approximate- 
ly 608,060 gross tons were un- 
der construction and/or con- 
tract shipyards, 


reports. 


in American 
Bureau said. 

Tankers completed last month 
included one each for The Texas 
Co., Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Atlantic Refining 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey were the companies con- 
tracting for new tankers. 

Indications point to increased 
speed in tanker construction 
this month. It is reported that 
Gulf Oil Corp. will build 4 new 
tankers, and that U. S. Mari- 
time commission will place or- 
ders for 5 small gasoline tank- 
ers for the U. S. Navy. It was 
believed that these small Navy 
tankers would be used for sup- 
plying aviation gasoline to ship- 
board fighter planes. 

In checking the propelling ma- 
chinery of the tankers now un- 
der construction, it is said to be 
significant that during past 2 
years the horsepower and the 
speed, has increased substan- 
tially. The 64 tankers now un- 
der construction and/or con- 
tract have an average horse- 
power of 6800, whereas up to 
2 years ago, maximum horse- 
power in American flag tankers 
was around 4000, it is said. 

At the same time, average 
speed of tankers completed up 
to 2 years ago was from 12 to 
14 knots, while many of the 
tankers now under construction, 
ind some of them already in 
service, have speed of 18 knots, 
and are reported to be capable 
of 19 to 20 knots if pushed. 
‘ankers of this type are said to 
’e able to complete three round- 

ip runs from New York to 
the U. S. Gulf each month. 


Inland Empire Rate Hike 
Reversed by State Court 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 3. 
Vashington State Supreme 
surt Monday reversed state 
public service department order 
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fixing 28'2c a 100 lbs. rate on 
petroleum products to Inland 
Empire region instead of 25c 
rate asked by four major rail- 
road companies. Suit involved 
fight by California oil suppliers 
to meet competition of Montana 
oil companies. 


Tankers Again Firm 
After Dropping 15c 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Jan. 6. Al- 
though “clean” coastwise tank- 
er rates dropped 15c per bbl., 
basis of gasoline late last week, 
boat men today said both “clean” 
and “dirty” markets were firm 
and that owners were asking 
70c for gasoline on the three 
tankers reported available for 
lifting in January. 

The drop on the last reported 
fixture to 55c for gasoline, 58c 
for kerosine, and 62c for No. 2 
fuel was caused by warm weath- 
er and high stocks on the East 
Coast which made more tonnage 
available for nearby positions 
than for some time past, one 
boat man said, 





Shortly after the fixture was 
made, cold weather set in again, 
and at least half of the nearby 
tonnage was withdrawn, he add 
ed. This fixture, which was 
made late Friday, was the only 
one reported during the past 
week. Owners were said to be 
asking 70c for gasoline, 75c for 
kerosine and 80c for No. 2 fuel. 

“Dirty” market was “very 
tight”, with little or no tonnage 
available for January or first 
half of February, according to 
reports. 





Trucking Association Protests Report 


To ICC on Non-Drivers’ Regulations 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 4.— 
American Trucking Associations 
has. protested to _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission against 
Examiner R. W. Snow’s report 
(see N. P. N. Dec. 11) limiting 
to loaders and helpers (in addi- 
tion to truck drivers) those em- 
ployes engaged in oil trans- 
portation by truck who would 
be subject to the ICC 60-hour 
week by reason of their duties 
being essential to safety opera- 
tions. 

Asserting the Snow report 
would foreclose future applica- 
tions of the 60-hour week to 
other classes of employes, 
particularly mechanics, A. T. A. 
is asking ICC either to require 
Examiner Snow to prepare a 
new report or to hold oral argu- 
ment on the question before the 
full Commission. 

A. T. A. declares that “with 
the rapid growth of this (truck- 
ing) industry and the frequent 
changes in types of equipment 


and employment, there should 
be no denial of jurisdiction 
which would operate for the 
future and there should be no 
divided jurisdiction between the 
Commission and any _ other 
agency (Wage-Hour Division) 
with respect to employes having 
duties which affect safety.” 

Association urges ICC not to 
deny trucking industry oppor- 
tunity to present evidence show- 
ing duties of other classes of 
employes in addition to truck 
drivers, loaders, and _ helpers, 
have a direct bearing on safety 
of vehicles cargo, and fellow 
workers. 

Examiner Snow in his report 
recommended that the ICC find 
it has no jurisdiction over dis- 
patchers, office workers, me- 
chanics, garage employes and 
armed guards. Latter employes 
would continue subject to maxi 
mum hours of the Wage-Hout 
Division requiring payment of 
time-and-a-half for all hours in 
excess of 40 per week. 


Crude Import Quotas 
For ‘41 Set by FDR 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2. 
President Roosevelt by proc 
lamation has allocated for 1941, 
among countries of supply, 
quantity of crude petroleum and 
fuel oil entitled to a reduction 
in the import tax from % to ‘sc 
per gal. under the Venezuelan 
trade agreement, which permits 
an annual quota of imports not 
exceeding 5% of the total crude 
petroleum refined in U.S, during 
1940. 

Following are allocations set 
forth in proclamation: Venezue 
la, 70.4%; Netherlands (includ 
ing overseas _ possessions); 
21.3% Colombia, 3.2%; other 
countries, 5.1%. 


ICC Calendar 
On Oil Trucking 


HEARINGS 


Frank Gibbens, doing business as 
Petroleum Transport Co., Three 
Rivers, Tex., (MC 101546, sub. 2), 
Jan. 20, San Antonio, on application 
for permit to extend operations as 
a contract carrier on crude oil be- 
tween points located in McMullen, 
Live Oak, and Jim Wells Counties, 
Tex., and Corpus Christi, and points 
located in southern Texas and in 
Mexico, over irregular routes 


* * ~ 


DECISIONS 


Roy T. West, doing business as 
West Truck Lines, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., (MC 101023). Application to 
operate as a contract carrier of pe- 
troleum products in containers, from 
Coffeyville, Kans., to points in Ok- 
lahoma, with empty petroleum prod- 
ucts’ containers in the reverse direc- 
tion, denied. 

Ray Peake, doing business as 
Peake Transport Service, Hubbell, 
Nebr., (MC 88860, sub. 4). Issuance 
of a certificate approved, upon com- 
pliance by applicant with certain 
conditions, to operate as a common 
carrier of petroleum products in 
bulk, in tank trucks, from refining 
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and distributing points in Kansas, 
to Royal and Falls City, Nebr., over 
irregular routes. 


Warren C. Marshall, Upper Darby, 
Pa., (MC 3003). Findings in prior 
report modified and applicant found 
entitled to continue operation as a 
common carrier of liquid petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank trucks, 
from _ Bayonne, Tremley Point, 
Sewaren, and Perth Amboy, N. J.. 
to points in described portion of 
Pennsylvania; from points in Phil- 
adelphia, Commercial Zone’ and 
Paulsboro, N. J., to points in Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland; and from Baltimore to 
points in Delaware, Washington, 
D. C., Commercial Zone, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, over irregular 
routes. 


‘Gas’ Demand Up 10% 
During October 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Jan. 4.—Domes- 
tic gasoline consumption in Oc- 
tober, 1940, was 10.55% higher 
than consumption in the same 
month in 1939, totalling 2,139,- 
803,000 gals., according to gaso- 
line tax figures compiled by 
American Petroleum Institute. 


All states and the District of 
Columbia, with the exception 
of Wyoming, registered gains 
in October, 1940. Largest per- 
centage gains were recorded in 
the Dakotas, with South Dakota 
increasing 27.41%, and North 
Dakota 24.13%. 

For details, see page 11. 


Turner Valley Quota 
Set at 22,000 Bbls. 


Special to N.P.N. 

OTTAWA, Jan. 4.—-In setting 
the January allowable at 22,000 
bbls. daily for the Turner Val. 
ley field, R. E. Allen, chairman 
of the Petroleum Conservation 
Board of Alberta, states that 
this is for 130 wells now oper- 
ating. This figure will be _ in- 
creased slightly during the 
month by 4 or 5 well comple- 
tions, it was said. 

Mr. Allen states that the 130 
wells now operating are about 
half of the number of wells 
that will be drilled eventually 
in the life of the field. Limits 
of the field have been fairly 
definitely determined on_ all 
sides except the north. “Wild- 
cat” operators have been 
cheered by Mr. Allen’s expres- 
sion of confidence in large re- 
serves of underground oil out- 
side the Turner Valley field. 


Aviation ‘Gas’ Consumption 
To Skyrocket in Canada 


OTTAWA, Jan. 4.—The Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing program, which will reach 
its peak in 1941-42 is expected 
to consume 50,000,000 gals. of 
high octane gasoline annually, 
it is reported. This estimate is 
based on a total of 25,000 men 
learning to fly in 4000 planes, 
averaging 500 hrs. per year in 
the air and burning 25 gals. an 
hour. 
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Imperial Oil's Refineries 
Step Up Output in 1940 
Special to N.P.N. 
TORONTO, Jan. 4.—The six 
refineries of Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
at the end of 1940 stepped up 
production to 84,000 bbls. per 
day as against 71,300 bbls. in 
1939, report here says. The 
1941 production is expected to 
average 85,000 bbls. daily. 
Since the war started, fuel 
oil, asphalt and gasoline have 
been in greatest demand. Ris- 
ing industrial activity accounts 
for nearly half the increase in 
demand for fuel oil, although 
the greater portion is going into 


bunkers of ships going to 
Britain. The air training plan 
accounts for the rise in de- 


mand for gasoline and asphalt. 


Alberta Crude Production 
Reaches All-Time High 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 4. 
Commerce Department reports 
production of crude petroleum 
in Alberta Province, Canada, as 
having reached an all-time peak 
of at least 8,000,000 bbls. in 
1940, as compared with 7,600,000 
bbls. in 1939 and 6,700,000 bbls. 
in 1938. 

Calgary plant of the British 
American Oil Co. is now in- 
stalling special equipment to 
manufacture aviation gasoline 
of 80 and 8&7 octane rating, for 
flying schools in the Province 
formerly supplied from British 
Columbia and Ontario. 


Louisiana Holds Hearing 
On Proration Jan. 13 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 6. 

Louisiana’s next statewide 
proration hearing will be held 
here Jan. 13, according to an- 
nouncement from the Louisiana 
Conservation Commission, 

At that time, evidence of mar- 
ket demand for Louisiana crude 
and gas will be considered for 
the purpose of setting the state’s 
allowable production for the 60- 
day period beginning Feb. 1. 


Production Quotas Set 
in 4 Southwest States 


TULSA, Jan. 6.._Kansas’ daily 
average allowable production 
of crude in January will be 194,- 
000 bbls., 5600 bbls. above the 
December order of the Kansas 
Corporation Commission and 
2600 bbls. above the Bureau of 
Mines’ demand forecast. 

Two other states, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, have set their 
production quotas above the 
Bureau’s demand figure by 4566 
bbls. and 5356 bbls., respectively. 

Oklahoma’s January allow- 
able remains unchanged at 390,- 
000 bbls. daily, 49,000 bbls. below 
the federal forecast. Actual pro- 
duction, however, is expected to 
average about 400,000 _ bbls. 
daily, it was said. 


Hike Michigan 
Crude 10c Bbl. 


MT. PLEASANT, Jan. 2. 
Simrall Corp., Ohio Standard 
subsidiary, today announced 
10c per bbl. increase in its prices 
for Michigan crudes, effective 
Jan. 2. New prices are: Crystal, 
Greendale, Porter, Vernon and 
Wise, $1.22 per bbl.; Beaverton, 
Buckeye, Bentley, and Eden- 
ville, $1.20; Freeman and Red- 
ding, $1.17; Arenac and West 
Branch, $1.02; Monitor Sweet 
Crude (Bay County), $1.20. 

Saginaw—a 10c per bbl. in- 
crease in prices it will pay for 
Michigan crudes, effective Jan. 
2, was announced by Bay Pipe 
Line Corp. today. New prices 
are: Wise and Saginaw, $1.22; 
Buckeye and Bentley, $1.20; 
Clare, $0.91. Bay also announced 
two new postings,—Adams at 


_ $1.05 per bbl., and Bay distillate 


at $1.48. 

Chicago——Pure Oil Co. has an- 
nounced a 10c per bbl. advance 
in its purchase prices for Michi- 
gan crude, effective 7 a.m. Jan. 
2, to $1.22 for Midland, and 
$1.47 for Sherman, and Clare- 
Freeman. 


Sohio Ups Birk, Ky. Crude 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 2. So- 
hio Corp., Ohio Standard crude 
purchasing subsidiary, has an- 
nounced 5c increase to $1.10 per 
bbl., effective Jan. 1, in its posted 
price for Birk City, Ky., crude. 


South Texas Crudes 
Cut by Barnsdall 


N. P.N. News Bureau 


TULSA, Jan. 4. Barnsdall 
Oil Co., this week announced 
a 2 to 24c per bbl. cut in its 


posted prices for high gravity 


South Texas crudes, effective 
Jan. 1. 
New prices for Fagan, Mc- 


Faddin and Greta crudes begin 
with 93c for 20-20.9 gravity oil 
and increase 2c for each degree 
of gravity to $1.09 for 28 and 
above gravity. Old schedule is 


identical with the new one on 
oils up to 28 gravity, but in- 


creased 2c 
gravity to 
above. 


for each degree of 
$1.33 for 40 and 


New prices for Victoria, East 
Placedo, Keeran, Placedo and 
Heyser crudes begin with 88c 
for 20-20.9 gravity and increase 
2c for each degree of gravity 
to $1.04 for 28 and above. Old 
schedule is identical with the 
new one on oils up to 28 grav- 
ity, but increased 2c for each 
degree of gravity to $1.28 for 
40 and above. 

Barnsdall purchases approxi- 
mately 10,000 bbls. of oil daily 
in South-West Texas. 
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Conoco Revises Prices 
Of Gulf Coast Crudes 


PONCA CITY, Jan. 6.—Conti- 
nental Oil Co, today announced 
revised price postings for Clara 
Driscoll, Alfred and Magnolia 
City, Southwest Texas crudes 
retroactive to Jan. 1. 


New prices for Clara Driscoll 
crudes begin with 93c for 20-20.9 
gravity and increase 1c for each 
degree of gravity to $1.13 for 40 
and above. This represents re- 
ductions of from 1c on the low- 
est gravity oil, to 20c on the 
higher gravity crudes. 

Flat price of $1.08 was posted 
for Alfred and Magnolia City 
oils in Jim Wells County, Tex. 
These crudes formerly were in- 
cluded in the company’s Miran- 
do postings which begin at 86c 
for below 20 gravity and in- 
crease 2c for each degree of 
gravity to $1.28 for 40 and 
above. 


S. O. Indiana Advances 
Kerosine, Range Oils 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Jan. 4. — On Jan. 
6, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
advances “subnormal” prices of 
kerosine and range oil through- 
out ten Mid-Western states. Fol- 
lowing is announcement by the 
company: 

“Effective Monday, Jan. 6, 
1941, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana will advance to normal 
all tankwagon prices on Perfec- 
tion kerosine that are one-half 
cent or less subnormal. All oth- 
er special tank-wagon prices on 
this product will be advanced at 
least one-half cent per gallon, 
leaving none more than one 
cent subnormal. 


“At the same time all remain- 
ing subnormal prices on Stand- 
ard Heater oil (range oil) will 
be advanced to normal. 

“These changes will be effec- 
tive throughout Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
North and South Dakota.” 


Kansas Group to View 
Prices in Tenths 


WICHITA, Jan. 6. — The Pe- 
troleum Accountants Society of 
Kansas will consider at its Jan. 
16 meeting here the expression 
of oil industry price fractions in 
mills or in terms of tenths of 
a cent, rather than in eighths or 
sixteenths, according to C. J. 
Dillon, Wichita, P.A.S.K. secre- 
tary. 

The Kansas society phoned the 
Petroleum Accountants Society 
of Oklahoma for background in- 
formation on which its discus- 
sion of the matter will be based. 

Several Kansas -accountants 
have expressed approval of the 
new plan for expressing price 
fractions, it is said. 
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1941 Brings Larger Sales Volume 
With New Problems for Marketers 


NPN Offers Helps to Oil Marketers in 
Setting up Sales Quotas and Studying 
New Conditions All Business Will Face 


On marketers in planning 


for 1941 have a lot of things to con- 
sider that were not in the picture in 
the past. Any way you look at it, a 
big year is in store for the majority 
of independent marketers. The effect 
of employment and purchasing power 
of the defense program indicates con- 
tinued upward sales trends. This is 
true not only of gasoline and oil, but 
allied lines as well. 

The year 1941 will find many inde- 
pendent oil marketers of the “hip 
pocket class” stepping into the cate- 
gory of marketers selling in the mil- 
lion gallon brackets, rather than in 
the hundreds of thousands. 


Independent marketers who in the 
past have planned their following 
year’s business on the simple formula 
of taking the preceding year’s busi- 
ness and, adding a hoped for percent- 
age of gain to it, are facing an alto- 
gether different proposition now. And 
they know it. 


In looking at 1941, marketers real- 
ize that the “some day” when mod- 
ernization must be planned, perhaps 
trucks replaced or new routes started, 
is here. They are studying options on 
service station sites with a weather 
eye toward increased cost of building 
and equipment. They are looking at 
the labor problem, particularly replace- 
ment of men of draft age and me- 
chanically inclined help. Future em- 
ployment prospects are being looked 
into. Data is being secured on possi- 
ble openings of additional manufactur- 
ing plants that will bring new fami- 
lies into the district. In those sections 
where there are no particular war 
time activities, some marketers are 
viewing with concern the labor mov- 
ing to centers where work is plentiful 
and wages high. 


These and many other considera- 
tions are part of the independent oil 
marketers’ planning activities. While 
the outlook is good, and the necessity 
for expansion is unquestioned, narrow- 
ing gasoline margins, as a result of 
increased taxes, possible increased op- 
erating expenses and increased com- 
petition, make the planning job this 
year the most important in the past 
2 decades. 

But the rain of increased taxation 
ind increased overhead will fall on 
the supplier as well as the independ. 
ent marketer, so there is small possi- 
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bility of increased gasoline margins. 

For that reason, both independent 
oil marketers and the major compa- 
nies are burning the midnight mazdas 
in planning more efficient operations 
to care for the expected increase and 


Table 1—Increase in Gasoline Con- 
sumption By States, 1940 Over 1939 


(In thousands of gallons) 


This table shows the actual increase in 
gasoline consumption by states for the first 
9 months of 1940, as compared with 9 
months of 1939. The same rate of increase, 
it is believed, will hold for the balance 
of the year. 

These figures can be used by marketers 
in comparing their own sales for 1940 with 
the general increase and in planning for 
1941 quotas. The figures may be broken 
down to counties, cities, villages and even 
townships and blocks. 


9 Months Ending With 
Sept., 1940 Sept., 1939 | of 






1000 Gallons Change 

Alabama 193,391 182,586 + §.92 
Arizona 84,782 79,062 + 7.23 
Arkansas 138,686 133, 189 ' 1.153 
California 1,433,869 1,370,419 + 4.63 
Colorado 191,679 181,748 5.46 
Connecticut 277,505 262,829 + 5.58 
Delaware 47,185 44,188 1 6.78 
Dist. of Columbia 122,110 111,601 + 9.42 
Florida 299, 908 271,468 +10.48 
Georgia 288,356 265,532 +} 8.60 
Idaho 80,548 74,633 + 7.93 
Illinois 1,125,322 1,052,606 + 6.91 
Indiana 536, 395 186,739 10,20 
Iowa 431,582 414,182 41.20 
Kansas 391,795 372,116 5.29 
Kentucky 213,660 203,614 1.93 
Louisiana 200,591 190,081 i. §.53 
Maine 118,982 114,157 + 4.23 
Maryland 233,022 217,673 7.05 
Massachusetts 553,304 539, 190 2.62 
Michigan 929,984 857,156 8.50 
Minnesota 441,724 113,225 6.90 
Mississippi 160,241 152,763 1.90 
Missouri 513,232 485,761 5.66 
Montana 106,448 96,883 9.87 
Nebraska 177,411 176,872 0.30 
Nevada 33,138 33,777 - 1.89 
New Hampshire 72,106 70,711 1.97 
New Jersey 684,970 653,190 1.87 
New Mexico 82,512 76,037 8.52 
New York 1,472,737 1,426,404 3.25 
North Carolina 332,925 317,699 +- 4.79 
North Dakota 22,268 103,400 +-18.25 
Ohio 1,090,365 1,017,932 7.12 
Oklahoma 335.281 322,922 3.83 
Oregon 198,979 184,584 7.80 
Pennsylvania 1,170,302 1,098,716 6.52 
Rhode Island 99, 887 96,703 3.29 
South Carolina 171,361 158,058 8.42 
South Dakota 111,767 101,904 +. 9.68 
Tennessee 243,743 216,732 12.46 
Texas 1,058,577 1,005,121 . 5.32 
Utah 80,074 74,434 7.58 
Vermont 53,320 51,423 + 3.69 
Virginia 305,765 286,046 t+ 6.89 
Washington 285,672 263,925 + 8.24 
West Virginia 161,757 151,544 + 6.74 
Wisconsin 444,915 125,592 t- 4.54 
Wyoming 54,457 51,642 + 5.45 
Total 17,958,590 16,938,769 + 6.02 
Daily Average 65 542 62,047 5.63% 


at the same time make profits on the 
present scale of margins. 

One major oil company recently 
completed a study of the business of 
many independent oil marketers. As a 
result of this survey, that company 
now has a composite picture of the 
business of the average independent 
marketer. The survey included their 
own independent marketers. So _ in 
their operations, that company has a 
yardstick by which it can measure the 
operations of its marketer customers 
with that of the average successful 
marketer. 

After the survey was completed, 
the results were set up in the form 
of a chart according to 3 classifica- 
tions on oil marketers’ business. They 
are: 

Commercial consumer 
Service Station (dealer) 
Rural. 


Their survey disclosed that sales to 
commercial consumers amounted to 
20° of the business of the average 
oil marketer service station or dealer 
sales 66° and rural business 14°. 

Going still further the chart also in- 
cludes, in the proper proportion, the 
“plus item” sales that normally would 
accompany the gasoline business un- 
der the 3 classifications. 

How the average successful mar- 
keter’s operations would look if charted 
in this manner will be seen in the ac- 
companying chart. NPN has prepared 
the chart on a 1,000,000 gallon basis. 
Where there are no unusual setups 
or local marketing conditions § to 
change it, the average marketer will 
find that his gasoline gallonage will 
run somewhere along the same pro- 
portion. 

But regardless of how the division 
may run, so far as division of com- 
mercial, service station and rural busi- 
ness is concerned, the important part 
of the chart lies in. showing the po- 
tential plus business that goes with 
the sale of any given number of gal- 
lons of gasoline. These figures may be 
used for planning balanced distribu- 
tion of plus items, whether the mar- 
keter is selling 100 thousand or ten 
million gallons a year, The same pro- 
portion of plus sales would apply in 
a 2 thousand or a 20 thousand gallon 
service station. 

To assist marketers who might wish 
to use a chart of this kind as a foun- 
dation for planning their own business 
ahead, NPN has also prepared a table 
which gives the percentage of in- 
creases in gasoline consumption by 
each state in 1940 over 1939 (Table 1). 
The figures are now available for only 
9 months, but it seems apparent that 
the same rate of increase held during 





the later months of 1940. Except in 
those territories where unusual local! 
conditions might prevail, marketers 
will find Table I useful in making com- 
parisons with their own operations. 
The data is sufficiently accurate for 
use as a guide for use in connection 
with 1941 planning. 


That can be done by breaking the 
percentage increases for a state down 
to similar percentages by counties, 
cities, villages and even townships. 
Marketers will find that this can be 
done by consulting gasoline tax fig- 
ures, car registrations, or in some 
cases consultation with banks. Some 
supplying companies furnish their 
marketers with county gasoline fig- 
ures. 


Automobile registration lists are 
very valuable in setting up quotas. The 
total number of cars registered in any 
territory multiplied by 800 gallons will 
give the potential gasoline consump- 
tion in that territory. Eight hundred is 
a good figure to use, though it would 


be high for only passenger car lists. 
But on that basis, allowance is made 
for commercial, truck and farm busi- 
ness. 


To bring the potential gasoline fig- 
ure in a territory down to fit an indi- 
vidual marketer requires a study of 
past business, the percentage done by 
the major and other marketing com- 
panies in the territory. Anticipated 
new stations, trucks, the addition of 
new salesmen and so on would of 
course be a consideration in setting 
up the quota. A general increase of 
8% in demand for refined products 
in 1941 over 1940 was predicted by 
A. G. White of the Bureau of Mines; 
a 5 to 6% hike for motor fuel the be- 
ginning months of 1941. (See article 
in this issue which gives estimated 
increases in oil demand in 1941). 


For those marketers who wish to 
break their anticipated gallonage down 
by months, Table 2 gives the percent- 
age of gasoline consumption by 
months, by states, in 1939. This is the 





normal percentage of expected busi- 
ness any one month. Again particular 
sections may vary. For instance, in 
Glasgow, Ky., a large tobacco center, 
the tobacco selling season is during 
the month of December, while in Ash- 
land, Ky., an industrial city in the 
same state, that factor plays no par- 
ticular part. 


The 3 charts shown here, 


2. Gasoline increase by states 
3. Percentage of sales by months 
1. The division of business and the 
PLUS normal sales should be of 
help to marketers in 
(b) comparing their 1940 business 
with actual increases in gaso- 
line consumption 
(c) allotting their 1941 quota by 
months 
(a) determining their share of plus 
sales that go with any given 
number of gallons of gasoline 
sold. 


In addition to automobile registra- 
tion lists for use in figuring potential 








Chart I—Oil Marketer's “Gauge Stick” for Plus Sales 








Based on 1,000,000 gallons of Commercial, Service Station and Rural Gasoline Business. 


COMMERCIAL CONSUMER 20% 


SERVICE STATION 66% 
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MOTOR O/L MISCELLANEOUS LABOR 
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| $12,260.84 | | 


$44,676.32 

















Total Plus Sales—$69,860.62 








This chart shows the average division of an oil marketer’s business on 1,000,000 gallons of gasoline, and the po- 
tential sales of plus items for each division. The chart is based on a wide survey of oil marketers’ businesses, made 


by a large oil company. 


Even though the individual marketer finds the division of his own gasoline sales between commercial, service sta- 
tion and rural trade does not fall into the proportions shown in the chart, the chart may still be used for set- 
ting up quotas on plus items, as experience has shown that the sale of plus items for these divisions of a gaso- 
line business will be in the proportion shown on the chart. 
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gasoline business, some marketers 


Table 3—Proportion of Tire Replacement Sales at Stations for Each 
may find that the assistance of the 


U. S. Census Bureau will be of help. Month of the Year 

The question of personnel looms as January 5% April 9% July 12% October 8% 
a big factor in planning for 1941. Most February 5% May 10% August 12%% November 6% 
marketers feel that there will never March TH% June : . 11% September 9% December 5% 
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be an actual shortage of help result- 
ing from the national defense pro- 
gram, particularly in stations, but that 
there will perhaps be changes. This 
means that more time will be required 
for supervision and training and the 
selection of new men. Some market- 
ers have prepared “if lists’ to take 
care of the loss of any men and have 
others lined up or on call, regardless 
of what might develop during 1941. 


In considering 1941 expansion and 
modernization, with the thought co 
more business with the minimum 
amount of additional personnel, the 
latest and fastest working equipment 
becomes a “must” item. Gasoline 
pumps that fill the tank faster, lubri- 


This table, which is based on the tire industry’s national sales figures, gives the per- 


centage of replacement tire sales by months. 


Marketers in planning their sales and advertis- 


ing campaigns for tire business will find these percentage figures helpful. 


cation equipment that does the job 
quicker, meters to record fills and 
dumps in minimum time and devices 
to speed up the job generally are re- 
ceiving more consideration by mar- 
keters than is the problem of secur- 
ing help. For, they reason, should 
older men, younger boys, or perhaps 
women, replace any proportion of 
their present personnel, fast, labor sav- 
ing devices will speed up the work. 
In this way, fewer and perhaps slower 
working men, can take care of the in 
creased business. 


Larger storage tanks to permit 
fewer dumps, better organization on 
truck routing and the addition or 
further extension into the tire, bat- 
tery and accessory business are other 
matters that are receiving serious 
thought by marketers in planning 
their 1941 business. 

From NPN’s personal contacts, cor 
respondence with independent market 
ers and surveys, the majority of oil 
men are going to be ready for 1941 
come what may. And the “what may” 
looks like a big year. 


Table 2—The Proportion of an Oil Marketer's Gasoline Business He Should Sell Each Month 


Marketers will find this table useful in breaking down their yearly gasoline quotas by months. 


Unless a particular territory 


has unusual conditions, it will be found that the percentage of expected business in 1941, regardless of amount, will run close 
to these figures, which are taken from 1939 consumption data. 


This is one of the factors that many national advertisers use in allocating their budgets. 


by states, see Table I. 


Jan. Feb. 

Alabama . 7.43 7.00 
Arizona 8.61 7.15 
Arkansas 7.60 6.43 
California ee 6.81 
Colorado . 6.46 5.64 
Connecticut , ; 6.56 6.56 
Delaware ‘ 6.28 6.27 
District of Columbia sia, 6.87 
Florida : ; 9.38 9.50 
Georgia 7.70 7.46 
Idaho : vo Soe 4.80 
Illinois ~-. S642 5.97 
Indiana 6.55 5.83 
Iowa . 6.26 5.79 
Kansas . 6.40 6.20 
Kentucky 7.63 6.47 
Louisiana 1.40 7.01 
Maine 5.73 5.42 
Maryland 6.64 6.39 
Massachusetts 6.57 6.14 
Michigan 6.56 6.28 
Minnesota S.to §.17 
Mississippi 6.35 6.61 
Missouri 7.19 6.38 
Montana . SO 4.20 
Nebraska , . 7.03 6.06 
Nevada ' . 6.03 5.59 
New Hampshire . 632 5.68 
New Jersey 658 6.38 
New Mexico 711 6.39 
New York ; 6.61 5.92 
North Carolina , ; 8.02 6.51 
North Dakota... ‘ 4.21 3.08 
Ohio ; 6.92 6.20 
Oklahoma die ie ee 6.55 
Oregon , 6.14 5.84 
Pennsylvania . 6.65 6.22 
Rhode Island s mae 5.94 
South Carolina 7.60 7.05 
South Dakota 5.48 4.44 
Tennessee 8.80 7.39 
Texas . . T.49 7.13 
Utah 6.58 5.68 
Vermont . 611 5.69 
Virginia 6.77 6.54 
Washington . 6.38 6.18 
West Virginia . 6.65 6.35 
Wisconsin 6.18 §.57 
Wyoming . 6.38 5.39 
Total U. S. we 2S 6.30 


1941 


March April May June July 
8.22 8.09 8.33 8.16 8.84 
8.17 8.17 8.59 8.75 8.46 
7.85 7.39 8.19 8.49 8.78 
7.94 8.10 8.65 9.17 8.80 
7.50 7.86 9.46 9.45 9.32 
7.09 7.63 8.92 9.15 9.07 
7.46 7.84 9.30 9.44 9.82 
1.40 8.30 8.81 8.77 8.84 
9.74 8.39 7.83 7.35 T7.A7 
8.04 8.33 8.26 8.32 8.76 
6.47 8.23 8.85 9.31 10.30 
7.70 7.93 9.68 8.97 9.18 
8.12 7.92 9.88 8.86 8.99 
7.39 8.78 10.57 9.19 9.13 
8.18 7.70 9.13 11.45 10.54 
7.61 7.84 8.55 8.53 8.95 
8.21 7.40 7.87 8.49 8.35 
-< Ty wf 6.02 8.96 9.65 11.90 
7.75 7.88 8.97 8.99 9.21 
7.20 7.50 8.98 9.40 9.62 
7.08 7.70 9.11 9.38 9.41 
6.90 7.70 9.71 9.37 9.94 
8.56 7.86 8.72 8.15 8.21 
7.88 7.74 9.03 8.79 &.84 
7.20 8.66 9.15 9.63 10.84 
8.01 7.83 8.92 9.16 9.53 
6.81 8.20 8.73 9.93 10.62 
6.41 6.35 8.43 9.55 11.25 
7.60 7.82 8.85 9.25 9.35 
737 7152 8.98 9.00 9.41 
7.13 7.78 9.18 9.21 9.96 
8.02 8.33 8.03 8.48 8.44 
6.72 10.49 10.19 9.25 11.43 
7.86 7.87 9.12 9.03 9.04 
7.86 7.68 8.53 9.91 9.65 
7.30 8.27 8.84 8.76 10.44 
7.54 7.82 8.92 8.91 9.25 
7.31 8.01 8.63 9.09 9.44 
8.42 8.57 8.37 8.27 8.51 
8.09 9.17 9.71 9.55 10.54 
6.74 8.71 9.16 7.48 9,34 
8.34 7.98 8.70 8.86 9.03 
7.20 7.67 8.61 9.42 9.96 
6.22 5.82 8.55 9.59 11.23 
7.82 8.76 8.29 8.94 8.85 
7.59 8.43 8.99 8.77 9.76 
7.69 737 8.56 8.80 9.03 
6.91 758 9.90 9.56 9.69 
7.06 7.08 8.22 9.69 11.20 
7.65 7.92 9.00 9.06 9.33 


For actual gallonage increases in 1940 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
9.01 8.98 8.78 8.48 8.66 
8.63 8.18 8.38 8.63 9.17 
9.26 9.17 9.04 R.R5 8.88 
9.08 8.71 8.51 8.53 8.38 
9.94 8.76 8.60 7.78 7A5S 
9.98 9.14 8.70 8.60 8.13 
9.07 9.14 8.50 7.97 7.90 
9.04 &.69 8.61 8.45 8.52 
7.31 71.25 7.70 8.32 9.76 
8.67 8.56 8.55 8.43 8.90 
11.12 10.26 9.57 8.63 7.36 
9.31 8.99 9.05 8.55 8.26 
9.45 9.18 8.63 8.60 7.98 
9.57 8.77 8.70 8.36 7.68 
10,28 8.17 7.83 6.61 7.52 
9.45 9.04 8.95 8.43 8.56 
8.98 8.69 9.29 8.99 8.96 
i2.32 10.27 9.00 8.00 6.96 
9.48 9,31 8.77 8.34 8.26 
10.15 9.16 8.76 8.29 8.17 
9.95 8.87 8.81 8.71 8.14 
10.74 9.76 9.14 8.64 re 
9.62 8.76 9.54 8.64 8.90 
9.39 8.96 8.87 8.51 8.43 
i2.29 9,49 9.00 8.02 6.41 
9.72 8.85 8.61 8.43 7.85 
11.24 9.83 8.48 7.38 7.16 
12.33 10.07 8.80 7.65 7.17 
9.86 9.16 8.58 8.36 8.21 
9.84 8.77 8.75 8.48 8.19 
10.07 9.20 8.85 8.23 7.87 
9.22 8.90 8.79 8.46 8.80 
12.79 10.33 7.93 7.57 6.01 
9.15 9.04 8.94 8.56 8.27 
9.67 8.64 8.47 7.88 7.96 
19.40 9.45 8.85 8.25 7.46 
9.55 9.26 8.97 8.62 8.30 
10.08 9.09 8.60 7.82 9.13 
8.91 8.72 8.53 8.31 8.72 
10.45 9.02 7.81 8.21 7.52 
9.64 7.81 8.10 7.58 9.26 
8.94 8.50 8.56 7.99 8.49 
10.16 9.33 8.78 8.42 8.17 
12.16 10.23 9.42 7.81 7.17 
9.47 9.42 8.52 8.33 8.30 
10.23 9.21 8.67 8.03 7.78 
9.27 10.24 8.91 9.44 7.70 
10.46 9.29 9.02 8.59 7.29 
11.53 9.38 9.35 7.46 7.26 
9.64 8.99 8.74 8.37 8.16 
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A diesel-engined tractor in 
heavy duty farm work. This 
4-cylinder engine develops 
53.5 horsepower at the draw- 
bar. Here it is pulling 4 drills, 
strip 40 ft 


l ) 
trip across the field 


thus planting a 


wide in one 


New Uses Predicted In Many Fields 


For Automotive-Type Diesels 


—_—— in the use of 
automotive-type diesel engines in many 
fields was predicted by Prof. Eugene 
H. Fezandie, of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, before the annual meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
at Detroit, Jan. 6-10. 

In automotive service, the diesel 
must find its most useful application 
where saving in fuel permits the high 
initial cost of the engine to be amor- 
tized in a reasonable time. It may also 
find limited application, he stated, 
where safety from fire hazard in the 
handling and use of fuel is important. 

Reduction of weight and lowering 
of cost of diesel engines will also open 
new fields in non-automotive use. “Here, 
however, a reduction in rating and 
speed must be adopted for continuous 
power generation, if the life of the 
engine is to be reasonably long,” said 
Prof. Fezandie. 

Distinguishing features of the auto- 
motive-type diesel, from its stationary 
prototype, this speaker listed as lower 
specific weight, smaller specific volume, 
higher speed and ability to function 
with smoothness over a wide range 
of speed and load. 

Improvement in combustion control 
and economy with existing fuels can 
be looked for in the design of this 
type of engine, this speaker said. He 
said that some progress would be made 
by oil companies in developing diesel 
fuels for special and limited uses; 
but that, in general, the present de- 
mand for fuel for the new, high speed 


BO 


diesel engines was insufficient to war- 
rant the economical development of 
special fuels. For the present at least, 
he stated, satisfactory operation could 
be obtained from the available com- 
mercial fuel oil grades of Cetane num- 
bers from 40 to 55 and end points, in 
the distillation range, of 600 to 725 F. 
(The higher the cetane number, the 
quicker the ignition of the fuel, a 
desirable characteristic of diesel fuels.) 


Most likely selection of diesel fuels 
by commercial operators would be 
from Nos. 2 and 3 grades of commer- 
cial fuel oils, data from country-wide 
inspections made in 1939 showing the 
following values to be generally availa 
ble: 

Gravity, deg. API 

Viscosity (SU) at 100 


23.1to 39.4 


NMS kc aie tpi m a a4 to 3 
Cetane INO........:.. 42 to 34 
End point, Deg. F. .. 601 to 720 
GM gum, mg., per 100 

WR hig baa Se 8 to 489.6 


Concerning diesel lubricants, Prof. 
Fezandie told the SAE that better lu- 
bricants will be necessary if higher 
power per cubic inch of displacement 
is to be attained without impairing 
engine life. Desirable properties of 
a good diesel crankcase oil were listed 
as (1) detergency, (2) high film 
strength, (3) high degree of oiliness, 
(4) low carbon forming tendency, (5) 
stability, (6) non-corrosiveness. 

With the trend toward higher power 
per cubic foot of displacement, the 


strain upon the lubricating oil in 
creases, it was stated. It was sug- 
gested that the larger oxygen concen- 
trations experienced in diesels due to 
greater excess air and higher pres- 
sures may have an important bearing 
upon the chemical breakdown of the 
oil, a tendency which may be increased 
with higher temperatures resulting 
from increases in power. Said Prof 
Fezandie: 

“Wear is due in part to piston speed 
but there is evidence to show that, 
since the greatest amount of wear in 
the cylinder occurs at the ends of 
the stroke, where the ring travel re- 
verses, wear is a function of the num- 
ber of reversals as well. Here at least 
it is a zone of partial film lubrication 
and it would seem desirable to increase 
film strength as far as possible. 

“Unfortunately, most of the additives 
available for this purpose have proved 
deleterious to the new high-pressure 
bearings. Consequently, oils without 
additives have been specified, or in 
some cases continuance of the use of 
the babbitt bearing has been resorted 
to. More recently, there has_ been 
used at least experimentally an addi- 
tive which is not deleterious to most 
of the high pressure bearings, but 
this chemical is of high cost. 

“In general, specifications based 
upon laboratory tests are apparently 
inadequate to solve the _ lubrication 
problem and a resort at present to 
full scale engine tests for each engine 
seems to give the most satisfactory 
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“YOU CAN’T BEAT CHAMPIONS 
FOR PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES” 


One of the main reasons why Champion dealers 
have enjoyed and are enjoying more rapid turn- 
over and bigger profits from the sale of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs is the exceptionally high quality 
of Champions. 

This high quality is not mere happenstance but 
the result of careful, painstaking work. For over 
30 years, the finest research and engineering, 
the best equipped plants plus skilled workman- 
ship have been devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Champion Spark Plugs and their 
constant betterment and improvement. Nothing 
else has diverted the attention and energies of 
Champion research engineers and laboratory 
technicians. 

As an example, Champion owns the only known 
commercial deposit of Sillimanite. This produces 













Champion 


Sillimanite Mine 






says Champion's Jerry Ledbetter 


an insulating material of greater dielectric 
strength and resistance to heat shock than any 
other known to ceramic science. Because 
Champions have more such exclusive sales fea- 
tures they give more dependable performance 
and make every engine a better performing 
engine. All Champion superiorities are insured 
and protected by broad, basic patents covering 
not only materials but manufacturing processes 
as well. 


If you are interested primarily in selling a 
quality item that will make money for you, 
I’m here to tell you that you should pick Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs for your number one stock 
investment and profit maker. A small investment 
in Champion Spark Plugs will give you much 
faster turnover and bigger profits. 


Champion 
Basic Patents 


Champion 
Testing Laboratory 
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IT PAYS YOU WELL TO STOCK AND SELL—CHAMPIONS 
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solution to the determination of the 
oil best adapted to each engine type.” 

Maintenance costs for high speed 
diesel engines are being gradually re- 
duced, this speaker said and in some 
cases are equal to or even lower than 
comparative costs for gasoline engines. 
A different technique by mechanics on 
maintenance of diesel engines is needed, 
it was pointed out, and mechanics must 
be trained to these new requirements. 
This was given as one reason for low 
maintenance costs by operators of 
fleets of diesels who have their own 
maintenance departments. 

In one example, maintenance costs 
per mile, for heavy duty trucks and 
trailers of 68,000 lbs. gross weight 
was given as $0.02982 for diesel type, 
as against $0.03561 for gasoline en- 
gines. Total running expense was 
$0.07520 for diesels, as against $0.10869 
for gasoline engines. Another oper- 
ator with a fleet of 155 diesel passen- 
ger vehicles, was stated to average 
mileage of 3.96 per gal., an improve- 
ment of 1.46 miles per gal. over gas- 
oline engine performance in the same 
field. Maintenance for these diesels 
averaged $0.0123 per mile. 

Regarding smoke and odor from die- 
sel engine vehicles, source of frequent 
complaints from bus transport in met- 
ropolitan areas, the speaker said that 
most of the existing diesels today are 
capable of being operated without ap- 
preciable smoke, providing the injec- 
tion system is properly maintained, 
the loads not excessive and the idling 
temperature not too low. Fuels with 
good volatility characteristics will pro- 
duce less smoke. 

Lack of curb service for diesel fuel, 
will not retard the introduction of 
the diesel engine to any extent in 
metropolitan areas or by large fleet 
operators, it was stated, as careful 
planning is sufficient to avoid difficulty 
here. “When the increased use of 
the diesel warrants economically the 
extension of this service, this will fol- 
low as quickly as it did in the case of 
the gasoline engine,” said the speaker. 

Fields where operations can be at 
a high rate of use and with moderate 
loads, will show the largest increase 
in application of the high-speed auto- 
motive-type diesel engines, said Prof. 


Fezandie. Among these fields he 
listed: 
Long haul, heavy duty trucking 


Short haul, heavy duty trucking 
Mass transportation (city buses) 
Suburban transportation 

Overland bus transportation 

Heavy and medium tractors 

Industrial trucks (intra plant ma- 

terials handling) 

Mobile Power Units, including oil 
well drilling, pumping, for air com- 
pressors, refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, feed coppers, saws. 

Construction Power Equipment 
power shovels, hoists, concrete mixers, 
graders, scrapers, bulldozers, ditchdig- 
gers. 

Generating Units—farms, egg hatch- 
eries, road houses and small indus- 
tries generally. 





Marketing of Liquefied Gas 
Increases by 32% in 1940 


ow marketing of liquefied 
petroleum gas (fractions of natural 
gas and refinery gases in liquid form 
under relatively low pressures) con- 
tinues the fastest growing child in 
petroleum’s family. 

In 1940 marketed production was 
300,000,000 gals., 32.5% more than in 
1939, reports G. G. Oberfell, vice presi- 
dent, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., who could rate as god- 
father of this offshoot of the petro- 
leum family tree. Still very small com- 
pared with over 24,000,000,000 gals. of 
gasoline used in this country this year, 
the volume of liquefied petroleum gas 
serving domestic and industrial uses, 
however, has increased at the 1940 rate 
or better, for 11 out of the last 14 
years. In 1926 less than a half million 
gals. were marketed. 

Within the past year, prominence 
has been given to new uses for these 
hydrocarbons (principally propane and 
butane) which are sold as _ liquefied 


gas. One new use is the blending of 
butane with motor fuel grades of gas- 
oline, to produce the high octane avia- 
tion gasoline our army and navy 
wants for its war planes. Certain proc- 
esses for making synthetic rubber 
now being developed commercially in 
this country also use these hydrocar- 
bons as base raw material. Reassur- 
ing to those interested in the growth 
of the distribution of liquefied gas, is 
the statement of Mr. Oberfell, con- 
curred in by other petroleum scien- 
tists, that the volumes of propane and 
butane now marketed as liquefied gas 
are small indeed compared with the po- 
tential supply. 

‘Tt is important to note that the 
volumes of propane and butane mar- 
keted as such are only a relatively 
minor portion of the total supply and 
a small part of the amount used in 
motor fuel,” said Mr. Oberfell, in re- 
porting on the 1940 progress of the 
liquefied petroleum gas _ industry. 


Table 1—Marketed Production of Liquefied Petroleum Gas, 1930-1940* 


(Figures in 1000 gals.) 


DISTRIBUTION — 


Retail Industrial & Gas 

TOTAL SALES Bottled Gas Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Year Gals. % Ine.Ft Gals. % Inc.t Gals. % Ine.t Gals. % Ine.t 
1931 28,769 59.7 15,295 29.6 T1792 226.0 6,303 57.6 
1932 34,115 18.6 16,244 6.2 8,167 13.9 9,703 53.9 
1933 39,931 14.1 16,625 2.0 13,987 71.3 8,318 —14.3 
1934 56,427 44.9 17,681 6.3 32,448 132.0 6,298 —24.3 
1935 76,855 36.2 21,380 20.9 17,894 47.6 7,581 20.4 
1936 106,652 38.8 30,014 40.4 67,267 40.5 9,371 23.6 
1937 141,400 32.7 40,823 36.0 89,402 32.9 11,175 19.3 
1938 165,201 16.7 57,832 41.7 94,983 6.2 12,386 9.8 
1939 223,580 35.3 87,530 SL 120,615 27.0 15,435 24.6 
1940 300,000 32.5 128,000 46.3 153,000 27.0 19,000 23.4 


*By G. G. Oberfell, vice president, Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Data through 1939 is from 


U. S. Bureau of Mines; 1940 volumes are estimates. Total sales volume includes all liquefied 
petroleum gases (propane, butane and propane-butane mixtures when sold as such); includes 


pentane when sold for any other purpose 
over previous year. 





Supplying propane to the outside tank of a domestic consumer 


than motor fuel blending. 


tPer cent increases 





Heavier truck tanks and 


fittings are required than for gasoline, since they are made to withstand pressures of 200 


to 250 lbs. In 


most cases the tanks are single-compartment 


Unloading is by pump 
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General Motors Trucks are ‘‘as easy to 


steer as an automobile!’’ All models, even 


the '2-ton sizes, now have Ball-Bearing 
Steering —an exclusive GMC develop- 
ment that has been proved in millions of 


miles of service in heavy GMC Trucks. It’s 
| 


typical of GMC’s thoroughgoing provi- 
to give the GMC driver the easiest 


t=) 


handling, most comfortable truck on the 
road. GMC Rider-Ease Cabs have gener- 
ous leg room! The instrument panels are 
specially designed for quick visibility! The 
seats are a revelation in buoyant cush- 
toning! GMCs are really comfort-built 

and remember, a comfortable driver 
is always a safer driver. 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


MC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE = DIESEL 


ONLY GMC TRUCKS OFFER ALL THIS 


EXTRA VALUE 


SUPER-DUTY Engines with gas-saving TURBO-TOP Pistons © RIDER-EASE Cabs with QUICK- 


VISION Instrument Panels °¢ 


1941 


BALL-BEARING Steering °¢ 
separate parking lamps ® 


SEALED-BEAM Headlamps with 
TOP-SIZE factory-built Bodies 





Illustration shows how rolling steel 
balls in GMC steering gears replace 
the conventional worm gear teeth 





Table 2—Distribution of Total Potential Supply of Butane—Propane in 


U. S. Refineries and Gasoline Plants’ 


Millions of Gallons Per Year 
































Marketed Used Used in 
as In Mfg. Plant Left in 
L.P.G. Gasoline Fuel Gas Residue Gas Total 
Butane 170 2850? 250 1130 4400 
Propane 130 750 1620 2250 4750 
Total 300 3600 1870 3380 9150 
‘Estimated by writer. 
?By Blending and Polymerization. 
By Polymerization. 
MARKETED AS 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
VLdd& Eee ld 
USED IN G*S50LINE MANUFACTURE 
TOTAL POTENTIALLY WUAILABLE PPLY 
o 7,000 2.000 aD 4.0D 5.0 6.c0 aD 6aD 9ap Lohe e 9) 
MILLIONS OF GALLONS PER YEAR 


c 


nee 


“About 3% of the total potentially 
available propane-butane supply is 
sold as liquefied gas; and this amount 
is less than 10% of the volumes ol 
these gases used in the production of 
gasoline by blending, or through vari 
ous polymerization processes.” See 
Table 2. 

Of the demand for 
thetic rubber, he said: 

“Potential sources will be more than 
sufficient for any near future syn- 
thetic rubber demand and the quan 
tities required for some time will prob 
ably not exceed an amount equivalent 
to that now being marketed by the li 
quefied petroleum gas industry.” 

The 1940 consumption for home uses 
of liquefied gas (here referred to as 
“bottled gas”) is estimated as 128,000,- 
000 gals., an increase of 46.3°> over 
1939. The number of new domestic 
users increased approximately 325,000 
during the year and it is estimated 
there are now 1,125,000 homes in the 
country where liquefied gas is used. 

Of the 325,000 new customers ac 
quired in 1940, about 275,000 were put 
on the books of distributors using 
aboveground or replaceable cylinder 
systems and 50,000 were in territories 
where buried or underground systems 
are more commonly used. 

“Greater public acceptance of lique 
fied petroleum gas as a domestic fuel, 
due to improvements in gas consum. 
ing appliances, increased sales efforts, 
a larger number of distributors, and 
larger advertising expenditures, have 
been important influences in expand- 
ing home use of these highly efficient 
fuels,” said Mr. Oberfell. 

“In many sections of the South and 
Southwest, where distribution is from 
nearby manufacturing centers, the 
number of rural and suburban homes 
completely equipped with liquefied pe 
troleum gas for cooking, water heat- 


making syn 
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ing, refrigeration and house heating 
is showing rapid development.” Elec 
tricity remains the chief competitor ot 
“bottled gas’”’ in the home, he said. 

The consumption of liquefied gas i: 
industrial uses, as fuel for internal 
combustion engines and miscellaneous 
uses in 1940, is estimated as 153,000, 
000 gals., a gain of 27% from 1939. 

“In industrial plants where natural 
gas in the past has been available 
from fields now showing rapid de 
clines, liquefied petroleum gas is stand 
ing by as an emergency fuel or is com 
pletely replacing the diminishing nat 
ural gas supply”, said Mr. Oberfell. 

“The use of liquefied petroleum gas 
in the operation of internal combus 
tion engines on construction equip 
ment, well-drilling rigs, railroad loco 
motives, and railroad passenger car 
air-conditioning and electric generato) 
units, continues to be an important 
factor in the expansion of the indus 
try’s markets. Butane-fueled irrigation 
pumping engines in Texas and New 
Mexico are being installed at an in 
creasing rate. 

“The railroads continue to expand 
their use of liquefied petroleum gas 
as a motive power fuel in gas-engine 
operated motor cars and small trains, 
and are finding increasing advantage 
in the use of propane for cooking and 
water heating in dining cars and fo 
the operation of car air-conditioning 
and electric generating units. It ap 
pears that for small locomotive powe) 
units for railroad use, liquefied petro 
leum gas offers many advantages be 
cause of fuel economy, lower engin 
maintenance costs and_ particularly 
low initial investment. 

“In California, the use of liquefied 
petroleum gas in internal combustion 
engines on construction equipment 
and to a certain extent on heavy duty 
transport trucks continues to increase. 





Similar applications in the Mississippi 
Valley are developing slowly. In sec- 
tions of Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas 
and Louisiana where _§ substantial 
amounts of liquefied petroleum gas 
are hauled long distances by tank 
truck, the truck engines in the ma- 
jority of cases use liquefied petroleum 
gas as fuel.” 

The use of butane and propane by 
the gas industry in small city plants, 
and as a substitute for natural gas 
during peak demands in some large 
gas manufacturing plants, also grew 
in 1940. Its volume is small as com. 
pared with other uses for liquefied gas, 
however. 

“The use of propane and butane by 


utility companies to meet peak-load 
gas demands has shown that many 
economic and operating advantages 


can be gained by such methods of pro 
ducing substitute gas,” said Mr. Ober 
fell, predicting this usage will expand 
in the present winter months. 

He said the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would place in effect early 
in January revised regulations for 
tank cars, including for the first time 
specifications for construction of fu 
sion-welded, high pressure tank Ca) 
shells. This places on the approved 
list of the ICC, tank cars recently 
constructed by fusion welding, which 
have been operated on an experimen- 
tal basis, in shipping liquefied petro- 
leum gases. A recent survey showed 
approximately 1200 special railroad 
tank cars used for transporting pro- 
pane and butane, with more under 
construction. 


Semmens 


The fcllowing are trademark applications 
pertinent to omr field pending in the United 
States Patent Office which have been passed 
for publication and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed prompt- 
ly. For further information address Na- 
tional Trade-Mark Company, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. 


HERCULES MOTOR OIL—100% PURE 
PARAFFIN BASE—OCO—DRYER, CLARK 
& DRYER OIL CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, (all 
wording except HERCULES disclaimed), 
Ser. No. 411,682, Dryer, Clark & Dryer Oil 
Co., Oklahoma City. 

Filed: Oct. 17, 1938. 

For motor oil. 

Published: Dec. 17, 1940. 


Representation of Sun and iceberg, Ser. 
No. 435,771, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Filed: Sept. 7, 1940. 

For lubricating oil. 

Published: Dec. 17, 1940 


GASBOY, Ser. No, 432,908, William M. Wil- 
son’s Sons, Philadelphia. 

Filed: June 11, 1940. 

For portable gasoline tanks, gasoline 
tanks for under ground installation, and 
gasoline tanks for fixed installation above 
ground. 

Published: Dec. 17, 1940. 


THRIFTOLENE, Ser. No. 433,547, Radbill 
Oil Company, dba Thrift O Lene Oil Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed: June 29, 1940. 
For motor lubricating oils. Published: De- 
cember 24, 1940. 

NTH in black circle, Ser, No. 436,500, 
Continental Oil Company, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa. Filed: September 30, 1940. For motor 
oils for lubricating internal combustion en- 
gines. Published: December 24, 1940. 

MOTORLIFE, Ser. No. 436,922, Cushing 
Refining & Gasoline Co., Cushing, OKlahqma 
Filed: October 14, 1940. For motor oil. Pub- 
lished: December 24, 1940 
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‘1Can DolIt Again, Says Retired Marketer 


Starting to Build a New Oil Company 


Wi aat marketer at some 


time hasn’t longed to just “chuck the 
whole business,” get on a boat and 
sail away to some tropical country 
where a “margin” means elbow room; 
where the word “tax” has to do with 
overstrain from too much fishing; 
“equipment” a matched set of golf 
clubs and a “P & L statement” a note 
to the boys back home telling about 
playing and living. 

Back in 1936, Douglas S. Campbell, 
now president of the Campbell Oil Co. 
of Cleveland did just that. He didn’t 
exactly chuck the Pocahontas Oil Corp., 
of which he had been president since 
1930. He did dispose of it for a few 
nickels. One hundred and seventy-five 
stations with an average gallonage of 
18,000 per month, with all the trucks, 
bulk plants and other things that go 


with a business of that size are not 
sold for “hay”. 
Perhaps Mr. Campbell would have 


continued as head of his old company 
had not the “turbulent thirties” and 
some infected teeth knocked his health 
to the mat for a count of nine. 

The dentist and a leisurely 
through the tropics soon put 
back in his old form. 


trip 
“Doug” 


The trip also gave him a picture of 
the oil business from the outside look- 
ing in. Since the early twenties, when 


he started in the “game” with a one- 
pump station at Buckeye and Woodland 
Ave. in Cleveland, he had been too 
busy with his own problems to look 


After 


es; 


's 1's 85's ° 
OO 





at the picture, except where he fitted 
in. 

And he seemed to fit in very well, be 
cause the name “Blue Flash” and the 
number of subsequent stations 
to the original outlet became known 
to oil men throughout the country as 
one of the most successful retail oper- 
ations in the history of the business. 

As president of the Pocahontas Oil 
Corp. from 1930 to 1936, Mr. Campbell 
continued to introduce new marketing 
methods. Some of them became stand- 
ard practice in service station opera- 
tions. 

But fishing and taking life easy soon 
became tiresome to a man who had 
spent more than 20 years fighting the 
battles with which all oil men are fa 
miliar. He had plenty of opportunity 
to plan what he would do if he went 
back to Cleveland and into the oil mar- 
keting business again. 

In considering gasoline, he knew that 
all the nationally advertised brands, 
with all the skillful merchandising of 
the major companies, would be his 
competitors. In addition, there would 
be the established local brands, such as 
his old company marketed. And there 
would be price-sellers and “chiselers” 
to combat. Breaking into a market of 
this kind, in a city of a million people 
is not what could be called a simple 
problem. 

His first 
source of 


problem was arranging a 
supply for the products to 


Before 





Low cost station designed by Dougla ampbell, o ampbell Oil Co., 
nd, for use on small lots where gallonage mited The building costs 
$250, is constructed of fibre board, with coricrete floor, has a toilet Fut no 
xr servicing facilities. The building shown here is 20 by 10 ft 
(Before) The 14 by 10 ft. shack the new station replaced 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Read the “’story’’ on the can. This re- 
markable oil is ahead of competition . . 
motorists actually feel the difference . 
beautifully designed quart cans. Full of 
sales appeal. 


Write for information 


Penna. Petroleum Products Co. 
1625 So. Water St. 
Phila., Pa. 

















* Get extra business this year by flooding 


your station with LIGHT for only 
Kilowatt. The new 40 H.P., 


le a 
4-cylinder 


WITTE shown here will do the job—and 
save you money! 
efficiency. 


’ A marvel of engineering 
Compact, rugged. Operates on 
cheap, non-explosive 


fuel. 





the NEW 30,000 Watt 


DIESELECTRIC 
PLANT 


WITT 


Other WITTE Diesels—2500 to 30000 watts— 
4 to 40 H.P. Vertical or Horizontal. 1, 2 and 
4 cylinders, Manual, Electric or Auto- 
matic Starting. All backed by 70 years of 
reliability. Available under H.A.— 
nothing down, 36 months to pay. Write 
now for literature and full details. 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3701 Oakland Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 








‘sell. Several were considered and a 
deal made for distribution of a nation- 
ally advertised brand of oils and lubri- 
ecants in northern Ohio. Because he 
liked the merchandising plans of one 
of the better known gasoline price sell- 
ers, he signed a franchise to use their 
methods, and pays them a royalty on 
the motor fuel sold under their brand 
name. This brand of gasoline he sells, 
at regular, not cut prices. He also ar- 
ranged to get gasoline from one source 
made to his own specifications for 2 
other grades. The names “DC” and 
“DC Special” were adopted for his own 
brand. 

The DC Special sells at a premium of 
le a gallon over regular grade. This 
is a high octane product containing 
an additive for upper cylinder lubrica- 
tion. The DC also sells at regular 
grade prices. Some dealers sell both 
the regular grades. 

After deciding on the kind of prod- 
ucts to sell and the source of supply, 


permits shop men and others to come 
directly from work to a meeting rather 
than going home and changing clothes. 
They like the general atmosphere and 
feel more at ease than in a hotel or 
hall hired for the purpose. Provision 
is made for serving food and refresh- 
ments if desired. The place is sound- 
proof and if the “boys” get a little 
loud and enthusiastic,-no harm is done. 
The nice business secured as a result 
of this courtesy has more than paid for 
any extra expense that might have 
been incurred for this conference room. 
The equipment is placed in the mer- 
chandising mart by various suppliers. 
Thus, dealers are kept up-to-date on 
new equipment and accessories and can 
make up their mind as to what they 
might want with no “pressure” from 
equipment salesmen. 

One of Mr. Campbell’s first moves in 
his new venture was the modernization 
of dealer service stations. They were 


all streamlined and carry a large 
an old bulk plant and a string of deal- “Doug-C” trademark, to make them 
er stations were acquired. stand out as “Doug” Campbell Sta- 


Next on the program was the selec- 
tion of Mr. Campbell’s associates. As 
his right hand man he selected William 
R. Birkmayr vice-president in charge 
of sales. Mr. Birkmayr had spent 22 
years in the business, the last 12 in 
charge of gasoline operations in 4 
states for a major oil company. 

The first radical move in the new oil 
marketing venture—-which would have 
never been considered a few years ago 

was the establishment of a downtown 





Around the walls are decorated 
booths in which are displayed various 
company’s products. There are pumps, 
greasing equipment of all kinds, tires 
and accessories, backgrounds, advertis- 
ing plans, prices and specifications on 
the various items. This merchandise 


tions. 

New in the chain of stations, and of 
interest to other marketers, is a “can- 
ary cottage” type of station developed 
by Mr. Campbell. This station is de- 
signed to utilize a small plot of ground 
for the sale of gasoline and oil alone, 
such as in parking lots, summer tour- 
ist resorts, by the side of roadside 
stands and the like. 

It costs around $250 and is made of 
tempered masonite, covered with 5 


— a . ‘ all +3 _ ‘ ti : 7 : 

office for headquarters. In the old WEES SF pee a all rye re that yo coats of white synthetic enamel. It 
3 Yr ve . > ‘ 4 7er » e : mr 

days, Mr. Campbell would have never oe eo — ee — parol ; can be made any size desired. The 

thought of having an office anywhere ———— s — oe _ small station shown here was origin- 

except at the bulk plant. Now he says sales pressure to influence them in 


there is nothing much at the bulk plant 
that needs his personal attention. 


buying. 


In the back of the mart is a confer- 


ally 14 x 10 ft. In rebuilding, it was 
enlarged to 20 x 10 ft. The new sta- 
tion has shelves for display of prod- 


The office is only 4 blocks from ence room which comfortably seats 35 ucts. It also has a rest room, but no 
Cleveland’s busiest corner. But it is people. Here, dealer meetings are held. lubrication or servicing facilities. The 
more than an office. It is a combina- The entire floor can be utilized, if nec- floor is concrete. 
tion conference room, dealer auditor- essary, for larger meetings. A _per- In modernizing the 3-bay station, also 
ium, picture show and_ continuous manent fixture is a motion picture pro- 


equipment show, all for the conveni- 
ence of dealers and accounts handling 
the company’s products. 

On the first floor are private and 
general offices and reception room. 


jection machine and sound apparatus. 

Mr. Campbell goes still further in 
utilizing this combination display, con- 
ference and general meeting room. He 
has extended an 


illustrated here, the old shell was simp- 
ly covered in the front with 39 feet of 
masonite. 

A study of these “before and after’ 
photographs, will probably lead the 


invitation to all car reader to believe that Mr. Campbell is 
The basement has been fitted up sim- dealers and other business firms in the either very lucky, a gambler or knows 
ilar to accessory booths at an automo- business district to make free use of what he is doing. As he doesn’t gam- 
bile show. the room for their meetings. This ble, and luck is not part of his business 
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code, it must be a case of “knowing his 
oil.” 

To show how “Doug” Campbell is a 
merchandising opportunist, here is a 
plan that is being used by one of his 
dealers: It can profitably be used by 
any marketer, provided he has a clean 
station with an intelligent operator 
with which to start. 

The outlet was taken over from a 
company that was unable to make a go 
of it. The dealer was a meticulous 
housekeeper. As Mr. Campbell ex- 
pressed it, he ran around all the time 
with a rag in one hand and a broom in 
the other. He had the kind of station 
that ladies particularly appreciate. But 
how to get them in to patronize the 
station was the problem. So this plan 
was put into effect: 

The names of all the wives of car 
owners in the station’s trading area 
were secured. They were written a 
letter asking if they would visit the 
station at their convenience and make 
an inspection as to housekeeping con- 
ditions and recommend improvements. 
As compensation for this service, they 
were told they would be given a per- 
sonalized gift with their own name 
on it. Nothing was said about buying 
anything. 

Perhaps out of curiosity, or maybe 
because of the gift, the women came. 
Some suggestions for improvements 
were made, but in general they were so 
pleased with conditions that they simp- 
ly gave the place a 100% grade. They 
were given key rings with an identify- 
ing number and their names printed 
on them. 

Not all of ‘the inspectors” were se- 
cured as customers, but the average 
was high. Even though they did not 
personally drive the family car, from 
then on they felt a personal interest 
in the station and used their influence 
to get others to come in. 

This dealer’s gasoline gallonage is 
up about 400% with a 3% oil ratio. 

Another dealer was given this smart 
merchandising plan for increasing his 
business. It is called the “chain-card 
system.” It can be used by any mar- 
keter on any station of which he is 
proud enough to have a picture taken. 
It might not fit in with some company 
policies of giving things away, but it 
has gotten business. 

The plan is to take a list of all the 
regular customers and mail them a 
letier in which is enclosed 5 picture 
post cards of the station, with a mes- 
sage telling of the location, service, 
products and so on. Each set of five 
cards has an identifying number. The 
customer is told to hand these cards to 
5 friends and ask them to try the sta- 
tion, and to give the card to the oper 
ator when they goin. The customer is 
also told that, should 2 of these cards 
come in, he will be given a free spark- 
plug cleaning and adjustment; should 
3 or more come in, he will receive a 
free change of oil. As new customers 
are secured, they in turn are given the 
Same opportunity to mail cards to their 
friends. 

Mr. Campbell’s forced vacation and 


able ideas for his sales department for 
their contact with dealers. 

Here is his idea on oil salesmanship 
in his own words: 

“Shortly after I went back in busi- 
ness, a young insurance salesman came 
in my office with a very beautiful sales 
talk on why I should buy a 25¢c a week 
policy on the baby. He pointed to the 
advantages of such a plan; how, when 
the boy reached maturity, he would 
have a nest egg to start in college, or 


in case of death, payment of funeral, 


expenses. 

“Instead of pitching the young man 
out of the window, or telling him that 
I had a few hundred thousand dollars 
worth of policies in my strong box 
at that time, I courteously got him out 





DAN, THE RUBBER MAN, SAYS: 


of mv office. 

“A month or so later another insur- 
ance man cailed. He had some kind 
of button which as I later found meant 
that he had been to an _ insurance 
school, and gone through a specialized 
course of training that qualified him 
as an insurance expert. 

“Briefly, this gentleman with good 
salesmanship and tact sold me on the 
idea of my turning over my policies 
to him for analysis, with a view of con- 
verting or changing them around so I 
would get the maximum benefit from 
my insurance investments. When he 
returned, he had an analysis sheet that 
proved conclusively that, with certain 
changes, my insurance position could 
be materially improved. As a result 
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AMERICAN GREASE STICK CO. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


@ RUGLYDE penetrates the tightest fittings . 
film that lubricates and preserves. Contains “dag Colloidal Graphite. Lasts 
the life of a lube job. Non-flammable, non-poisonous. Won’t harm the finest 
lacquers. Approved by leading oil companies Sold in &-ounce refillable 


¥or rubber door seals, hood lacings, and other parts 
requiring surface lubrication — use DOOR-EASE 
Stainless Stick Lubricant 
upholstery. Won’t harm rubber or car finish. 


TO STOP 
RUBBER 
SQUEAKS 


. furnishes a tough, viscous 





Won't soil clothing or 
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Modernization does more than im- 
prove appearance. It pays cash 
dividends, increasing sales of gas, 
oil, parts and services often as 








A vital part of modernization is The “OVERHEAD DOOR”—mod- 
ern, attractive, made in any size to fit any opening. The efficiency 
of this weathertight door has been tested and proved by more than 
a million users; its fast. easy operation (hand or electric) saves 


time and heating costs. 


There is an “OVERHEAD DOOR” man near you, skilled in expert 


installation. Phone him today. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 


his meditations while on it, also de- 
veloped some new, unique and work- 


Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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I nave since bought two additional 
policies, and I bought them from the 
expert. 


Y CAN BANK ON IT! “The answer is obvious. One of 
U . these men was a trained salesman 


using modern merchandising methods. 
The other might be compared to the 
hundreds of ordinary oil salesmen 
responsible for the coining of the 
usual dealer stock phrase, ‘You’re the 
sixth oil salesman that has been in 
here today.’ Drum kicking order 
takers, if you please. 








“There are 3 ways ordinarily used 
in the selling of oil products. They 
are Friendship, Reciprocity, Price. 

“They are good as far as they go. 
A good salesman makes use of one 
or more of these factors on many 
sales—-but he goes further. The run of 
mine salesmen Know no other factors 
and stop when they don’t get the 
business. 


“To my mind, what the industry 
needs is a training program such as 


CAP'Y10028 GALS: the insurance companies have, which 

ARG will teach salesmen how they can ap- 
proach their prospects with a person- 
alized business benefit plan, rather 
than a sales talk on a particular com 
pany or product.” 


How Mr. Campbell practices what 
he preaches is best evidenced by a 
plan he uses in Cleveland to get dealer 
business. He employs a full time au- 
ditor who calls on the larger car deal- 
ers daily and posts on a copyrighted 
ledger sheet, which is furnished the 
Campbell Oil Co., by its oil sup- 
plier, a breakdown of the various car 





A General American Ware- ONLY GENERAL AMERICAN GIVES operations done the previous day in 
: j the service department. At the end 
. . ‘ YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: : ; ‘ 
house Receipt is universally of the month, this furnishes the car 
arr én » tet , 1. NO CONTAMINATION, — Separate dealer a complete picture of his opera 
accepted as the highest type pumps, lines, storage zones for dis- tions. It is known how often wheels 
of collateral. No matter similar commodities. shouid be packed, differentials serviced 
which of our strategically 2. MODERN PROTECTION. Latest and other oil and lubrication services 

1g safety appliances; lowest insurance rendered to do a xalanced and profit- 
located terminals you select, rates, minimum evaporation losses able selling job. A study of this sheet, 
° . e at any tire, by the manager shows 

you can finance promptly— 3. RELIABLE CUSTODIANSHIP. Our 


: immediately where the service depart 
warehouse receipts are highest type me ‘ : 
of collateral everywhere. ment is failing down. By having this 
sheet before him, he can lay his finger 


because our reliable’ cus- 








i< S ; y ‘ opr . ’ . . > 
todianship and thorough 4. INDEPENDENT OWNERSHIP. on the weak spots and correct them. 
. S icte iv: . » a 
modern protection safeguard ee eee, Ne a 
sell or refine any commodities. That means more oil and grease 
your bulk liquids. W hether 5. NOWHARFAGE. There is no wharf- busing ga The = dealer 4 SoENe to 
you store or ship, General age charge at our own private docks. forget about friendship, reciprocity 01 
a ‘ ‘ — y price when he realizes that the man 
American ‘Terminals bring ¢. SPEED WITH SAFETY. Day and responsible for the increased business 
z night crews, complete facilities, and bigger income is “Doug” Camp- 
you. seven exclusive cost- eliminate all shipping delays. - , SS . “a ? 
E11, 
cutting, time-saving benefits. 7. WORLD’S LARGEST TANK CAR . — 
‘ ’ FLEET. One car or hundreds, It is said that an executive’s success 
Compare —= you il be con- wherever and whenever needed. depends squarely on 2 points: whether 
vinced! he has good ideas and whether he can 





get his ideas actually and properly 
used. In the case of “Doug” Camp- 
Strategically located to serve you! bell he seems to have the ideas, and a 
knack of putting them over. In addi- 
GENERAL AMERICAN tion to his own magnetic personality 

and energy he surrounds himself with 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS personnel which, as he expressed it, 
are the kind of men you want to do 
business with. No “arm-chair’” gen- 
erals, but men who have been sand- 
papered down by Old Man Experience, 
comprise his staff—-Men who have 
faced and solved the dealers -prob- 
lems. 









Goodhope, La. and Westwego, La., (Pert of New Orleans) 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York) 







Galena Park, Texas (Port of Heuston) 
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MARKETS 


Mid-Western 


CHICAGO, Jan. 4. Quotations re 
ported for range oil by two refiners 
in Chicago ranged from 3.875 to 4c, up 
0.125¢e on the high, while quotations for 
other products were unchanged, ac 
cording to reports the past week. Quo- 
tations reported for range oil by tank 
car marketers were from. 3.375 to 
3.875¢c. 

Demand for kerosine was “picking 
up” and movement of burner fuels 
and gasoline was “steady”, most sup 
pliers said. 

Open spot sales reported by fow 
tank car marketers during the week 
totaled as follows: 14 cars of 72-74 oct 
gasoline, 13 cars at 3.75c, 1 car at 
3.875¢c; 2 cars of 63-66 oct. at 3.375c; 1 
car of 60 oct. and below at 3.25c: 
7 cars of Ethyl, 6 cars at 4.25c, 1 cal 
at 4.50c; and 6 cars of No. 2 fuel oil, 
2 cars at 3.25c and 1 car at 3.375c, 
FOB Group 3. 

Quotations reported by 
ranged from 3.75 to 3.875¢c for 72-74 
oct., 3.25 to 3.75¢c for 63-66 oct., 3.125 
to 3.50e for 60 oct. and below, and 3 
No. 2 fuel. 

Quotations reported by 
ranged from 4.50c to 5ec for 72-74 oct.. 
4.50c for 63-66 oct., 3.75 to 
o¢ for 60 oct. and below, and 3.375 
to 3.625c for No. 2 fuel. 


marketers 


t 


to 3.50c for 
refiners 


Az. to 
1 


Cull 


NEW YORK, Jan. 4. Prices foi 
refined products at the Gulf were un 
hanged the week ended Jan. 4, ac 
cording to reports here and from the 
outhwest. 


Cc 


Cargo trading 

with unexpected 
“high” tanker 
the eastern 


for the 


was reported quiet 
warm weather, 
and stocks alony 
cited as reasons 
prolonged slump in activity 
inquiries or open spot cargo 
sales were reported the past week. 


rates, 


seaboard 


No new 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK, Jan. 4. Low quota 
tions for 72-74 oct. gasoline were down 
0.3c to 5.90e at Portland and Provi 
dence, 0.2c to 5.90c at Albany; for 
68-70 oct. down 0.3c to 5.90¢e at Albany; 
and for 65-66 oct., up 0.10c to 5.35c at 
Boston, according to reports of sup- 
pliers the past week Quotations re 
ported by other suppliers ranged up 
to 6.20c for 72-74 oct. at all points 
except Albany which was up to 6.10c 


+ 


ind up to 5.75¢ec at Boston for 65-66 

oct. A seller with storage at Boston 

reported offering 72-74 oct. gasoline 
ANUARY 8, 1941 


at 5.25c and 65-66 oct. at 5c. 
No changes in quotations were re 
ported at other Atlantic Coast points. 


‘obitosné 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 4. Rack 
prices of all grades of gasoline ad- 
vanced 0.25 to 0.5¢c per gal. at a num- 
ber of independent plants in the Los 
Angeles Basin and San Joaquin Val- 
ley, according to reports here the past 
week. These advances, which followed 
an advance recently by one independ 
ent refiner, brought the range of third 
grade gasoline in those areas to 5 
to 5.5c; regular, leaded gasoline, 6 to 
8c; and Ethyl, 7 to 9c, it was said. 
Some third grade gasoline was said 
to be available at 4.5c in both the 
Basin and Valley areas. 

Gas and diesel oils moved up to 
parity with kerosine distillate, to range 
from $1.20 to $1.30 per bbl. at inde 
pendent Basin plants, according to re 


ports. 

In the export market, an increase 
was reported in the number of in 
quiries received from buyers in the 


Orient and other Pacific foreign areas 
One supplier was said to have booked 
an order for about 6000 tons of U. S 
motor gasoline, in drums or cases, fo) 
spring or early summer shipment, at 
a price said to be about 0.5¢c per gal 
above Gulf Coast quotations. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 4. Quotations 
reported for 600 s.r. cylinder stock by 
refiners in the Western Penna. field 
the past week were up 0.5¢ to 8c. Othe: 
refined products prices were un 
changed, according to refiners’ reports 


Two refiners said they were sold up 


on all lubes and had withdrawn their 
quotations. Another refiner who had 
been out of the open spot market on 
neutrals and bright stock for some 
time reported new quotations which 
generally effected changes on highs 
of price ranges for low pour test 


grades. 

Neutrals and 600 s.r. cylinder stock 
continued “tight”, refiners said. De 
mand for kerosine 


and fuel oils was 
reported good. 
Mid-Continent 
TULSA, Jan. 4. Reflecting con- 
tinued heavy demand and increasing 
scarcity, 41-43 and 42-44 kerosine, 
range oil and No. 2 straw fuel oil 


prices were up 0.125¢c in Oklahoma, ac 
cording to reports of refiners the past 
week. Quotations reported by Okla- 
homa refiners ranged from 4 to 4.25c 


— 


and 4.125 to 4.375¢ for 41-43 and 42-44 
kerosine, respectively, 3.875 to 4.125c 
for range oil and 3.50 to 3.875c for No. 
2 straw fuel. 

Demand for heavy fuels was “strong”’ 
and there was little to be had, refiners 
said. An Oklahoma refiner reported 
advancing his quotation 5c to 65c for 
No, 6 fuel. Another Oklahoma refiner 
said he had sold all of his January 
output of No. 6, about 50,000 bbls., 
at 60c. 

Demand for waxes continued in good 
volume, according to two Oklahoma 
refiners. One refiner reported sale of 
1 car (minimum 15 tons) 131-133 AMP 
white scale at 3.25c. 

Sales of Grade 26-70 natural gasoline 
were reported at 2.375c FOB Group 3, 
and 2c FOB Breckenridge. 


Supplies for shipment from Group 
3 origin points were scarce, it was 
said, 

Greater 1941 Profits 
Seen by Phillips 
Frank Phillips, chairman of the 


board, Phillips Petroleum Co., states in 
his annual year-end statement that 
“conditions in the industry are now 
better than a year ago, indicating an 
increase in profits in 1941.” 

Regarding 1939 price levels, Mr. Phil 
lips said: “It is significant that profits 
were maintained at the 1939 level in 
spite of lower gasoline prices and a 
30°% decrease in exports, The decline 
in gasoline prices resulted from over 
production of crude oil and gasoline. 
Over-production of crude oil was due 
largely to the unregulated crude oil 
production in Illinois, 

“Fortunately many of the retarding 
conditions that existed during the past 
vear have been remedied, During the 
last 6 months of 1940, oil production in 
Illinois decreased from a peak of 518,- 
000 bbls. a day to 325,000 bbls. a day 
and further reduction is expected.” 

Speaking about stocks of aviation 
gasoline, Chairman Phillips made the 
following observations: 

“Stocks of the finest aviation 
line in the world are ample for early 
prospective needs, and the industry is 
capable of rapidly increasing facili- 
ties to meet any demand, The industry 
can fill all military requirements and 
at the same time supply the ever in 
creasing normal consumption. 

‘Despite the influence of anti-trust 
suits and threats of government con- 
trol, the industry should continue as 
one of the leaders in American busi- 
ness, maintaining its splendid record 
of growth and service to the consum- 
ing public while preserving the secur- 
ity of its investments.” 

(For additional vear-end statements, 
see NPN, Jan. 1, p. 19.) 
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REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


(NOTE—Puarenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATT’S 
OILGRAM and are as published in the Monday issue of the OLLGRAM 

PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland. and Tulsa. Okla. PLATT’S OTT 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private 
OILGRAM reports it according to what it ie able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable. 


All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness. accuracy 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right te change the extent. mature and form of showing this 
information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or poste “dl 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by ce sane rs for * 


‘open spot’ 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 


Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “market date of shipment.” 
prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for ‘open spot” 
not considered in making the price tables. 
‘inter-refinery” tran 
Ali prices are for * 


transactions and therefore are 
Prices made to brokers and prices in 
actions are also not considered except_as may be noted 

‘immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 





where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOU refinertes, 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated. 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots. motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon: heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
U.S. gallons: wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so desig rnated 

Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees 
the business day 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with oflices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on « Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in coniunetion with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise 
involved 

Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAMNMUS news and price service. except 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 


of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following 


Prices are published at the close of 


for the particular refinery or sales district 


its publication 





Summary 


U. S. Motor, (ASTM octane Latest Prices 

72-74 octane: Mon. Jan. 6 

Oklahoma ; nu) 4.50 -5.00 

Mid-Western (Group. 3 basis) 1.50 — 5.00 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest ns.) 1.50 5.25 

W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest'ns.) 73-5 .00 (2 
63-66 octane: 


Oklahoma 4.125- 4.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) $.125- 4.50 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 1.125- 5.00 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 1.25-4.50 (2 
60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma ; 3.75 4.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) $.75 4.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest ns.) 3.75 4.50 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest ns.) 1.0012 
Motor Gasoline. 72-74 octane (ASTM) 

Yew York hechae ».50 — 6.60 
Philadelphia district 5.50 7.00 
Baltimore district 5.50 6.75 

Motor Gasoline: 
74-76 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) 6.00 
Other Districts (Western Penna 5.73 — 6.00 
72-73 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. 9.79 (1 


Other Districts (Western Penna.) 


of Daily Gasoline 


Prices (Dec. 


31 to Jan. 6) 


Jan. 3 Jan. 2 Dec. 31 
uw) 4.50 -5.00 u) 4.50 -5.00 0) 4.50 -5.00 
150 5.00 150 5.00 150 5.00 
4050 >. 20 1 50 §.25 150 5.25 
1. 75-5 .00 (2 1 > 5. 00(2 1 >-5.00 (2 
4 125- 4.50 # 125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 
4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 
4.125- 5.00 4.125- 5.00 4.125- 5.00 
4.25-4.50(2 ¢.25-4.50 (2 4. 25-4.50 (2 
$.75 $.25 8.75 $.25 7S 1.25 
.. ae .. 220 +. <0 4.125 . 7d +.125 
.. i> 4.50 3.75 1.50 Re ts 1.50 

4.00 (2 1 o0(2 1.00 (2 
» 30 6.60 5 50 6 60 » 50 6.60 
5.50 7.00 5.50 7 00 > 50 7 00 
5.50 6.75 5.50 6.75 550 6.75 

5 a0 hf OO 6 OO 

ee 6.00 » 75 6.00 >.7> 6 00 

a @9 (1) ». 75 (1 5.75 (1 





REFINERY PRICES 


Gasoline U. S. Motor (ASTM Octane) except where otherwise specified 





























Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dec. 30 Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dec. 30 4 ° ‘ . ° 
i ‘ ce , Jan. .: = : ~— » . ~ 
OKLAHOMA ARK. (FOB Ark. plant of one refiner, for ehipment Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 
72-74 oct........ (u) 4.50 -5.00 (u) 4.50 —5 00 to Ark. & La. Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dec. 30 
63-66 oct ee Te ee 4.125 1 a”) 4.125 150 72-74 oct 1 625 1 625 OKLAHOMA 
60 oct. & below 3.75 —- 4.95 3.75 -— 4.25 70-72 oct 150 $50 41-4: 5 ; 
. ‘ - eo - to » A -43 grav. w.w 100 4.25 1.00 4.125 
° 9 ‘ E yn , ”- 
60-62 400 ee 1.00 (2) 1.00(2 60 oct. & below 4.125 4.125 42-44 grav., w.w 1 25 4 375 1125 125 
Range Oil 3. 875 4.125 3.75 1.00 
No. 1 P.W 3. 875- 4.00 }: ZS 100 
: WESTERN PENNA Motor gasoline No. 1 straw 3.50-3.875 (2 3.50-3.75(2 
MID-WESTERN tea ean No 2 straw 3 50 3.875 3.50 — 3.75 
72-74 oct. ... 150 - 5 00 1.50 - 5.00 74-76 oct. (L-3 6 00 6 00 ay dark : $05 ‘It 3 ai | 
63-66 oct , $.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 79-73 oct. (L-3 = tht sy U.G.T. gas oi 3.25 (2) 3.25 (2) 
60 oct. & below. . 3.75 4.125 3.75 4.125 is ; : : No. 3 fuel 3.375-— 3.50 $.375- 3.50 
Olhar districts No. 6 fuel $0 65 (1 $0 60 (1 
fue 85 85 
74-76 oct. (L-3 iS; eee 6 00 5.75 6.00 a¢-16 (ues $0) $1) | 
N. TEX. (For shp:. to Tex. & NM. dest’ns.) oo 
e249 OC... .... -. 4.50 5.25 150 5.25 ‘T 
63-66 oct TD 4195-500 4 125- 5.00 Naphtha _— said : 
60 oct. & below 3.75 - 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 Untreated naphtha. 5.50 5.75 5.50 - 5.75 41-43 grav. w.w 1.00 — $250 4.00 — 4.125 
60-62, 400 ep. $.25-4.75(2) 4.25-4.75 (2 Stoddard Solvent 600-625 600-625 12-44 grav. w.w b.125- 4.305 4.00 — 4.25 
Range Oil 3 875-4.00 (2 8.875 (2 
No. lL pw 3.75 100 3.75 1.00 | 
CENTRAL MICIIIGAN | (f No. I straw a 
Bt ti om : No. 2 straw 8.375 ‘025 3.270 3.625 
W.'TEX. (For shpt. Ter. & NOM deat'ns U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 No. 3 ; 3.25 50 3.25 3 50 
72-74 oct 4.75-5.00 (2 475-5 .00(2 72-74 oct 6 50 7 00 6:25 6.35 No. 5 $0. 75-$0. 85 (2)$0. 75-$0 85 (2 
63-66 oct... : 1.95-4.50(2 125-4 50(2 67-69 oct 5 50 6.25 5.50 6.25 No. 6 $0 55-$0 60 (2)$0 55 $0.60 (2 
60 oct. & below ; 1.00 (2 1 00(2 Str.-Run Gasoline g) 4.25 -5.00 (g) 4.25 -5.00 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery N. TEX For shot. to Tex. & N. M deat’ 
CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 1 13 : tenet " pet ‘26 “an ‘75 
o gTavy W.W > Bio io } i” 
7 oct. & above 6 O0O(1) 6 00(1 72-74 oct ¢.125 7.125 No. ] P.W. ‘ 3. 73a (2 5. 7a (2 
2-74 oct t 62501 162501 | 
67- 69 oct. 3.875 /1) 3.87501 
62 oct. & below... .. 3.50 (1 3.5001) CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
98-61 grav 375-400 poi , 
Ae ‘oo 8 pi e.p..65 oct. K above 5.50 - 6.50 5.50 —- 6.50 KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 54-38 grav.. for outside 41-43 grav. w.w..... :.25 (1 41251 
72-74 Gut... .ccce $.625-— 4.875 4.625- 4.875 state shipment > 00 6 00 1.75 5.50 42-44 gravity w.w ; $.375-— 4.563 4.125- 4.375 
62-606 oct “he 25 . 3a 4.25 1.75 94-58 yvrav.. for instate No. | p.w 1 00 $.25 3.875-— 3.938 
60 oct & below 3.875-— 4.125 3.875— 4.125 shipment 73 -— 5.50 1.50 9.00 No. 6 fuel $0.65 $0.65 (2 
(f) Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis for stiupment within Mic higan shipments may originate at plants outside Centra! group. (g) Excluding Detrwit ship- 
ment. (h) For shipment to Ark. points only. (u) One refiner re ports quoting “4 to 4.50c” for 72-74 oct., the lower price applying only to shipment into reatricted competitive 
areas. 
— 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 





Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oil 


Continued 





Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dec. 30 
ARK. F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for shipment 
to Ark. and La 
41-43 grav. w.w. 4.375 . 20 
No. I 1.00 3.875 
No. 2 3.625 3.625 
28-32 zero fuel 3.50 , 50 
Tractor Fuel h)4.25 ho4.25 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 grav. w.w >.20 ade &.20 we rt 
46 grav. w.w 5.5001 5.50 l 
No. 1 fuel 5.125- 5.375 5.125- 5.375 
— 5.00 5.375 5.00 >. 375 
No.3 ” >. 00 9.375 5.00 >. 375 
36-40 gravity > 00 > 00 
Other districts 
45 grav. w.w ®.125- 5.25 5.125 
16 grav. W.w 5.123 5.375 5.825 
AT grav. w.w. 5.23 5.50 5.2 
No. 1 fuel. . . &% 1.875 4.75 : 
ne. 2 ™ 4.625-— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
Nea 3 ” 4.625-4.75 (2) 4.625-—4.75 (2 
36-40 gravily ; 1) 4.375-4.625(1°4.375-5 .00 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN § (f 
47-49 gravity w.w 5.30 5.73 5.30 > 50 
IW. Distillate >. 2> 5.65 >. Ze 5.40 
No. 3 gas oil, Str 1.75 2.29 1.75 >» 00 
UG. gas oil ‘1.25 150 3.7 1 00 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 
500-700 Vis 
300-500 Vis 2 2 
100-300 Vis eae 2) 3 2 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
kK erosine 5.625 5.625 


CALIFORNIA 


40-43 prav. w.w. 150 6.00 4.50 6.00 
San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel $0.55 ~-$0.575 $0.55 -$0.65 
Light fuel $0.65 -$0.75 $0.60 -$0.70 
Diesel fuel 3.00 100 2.75 1.00 
Stove dist 3.00 5.00 3.00 5.00 
los Angeles: 
lleavy fuel $0.55 ~-$0.575 $0.55 -$0 65 
Light fuel $0.65 -$0.75 $0.60 —-$0.70 
Diesel fuel 3.00 1.00 2.7 1.00 
Stove dist 3.00 1.00 3.00 1.00 
San Francisco: 
Ileavy fuel $0 80 $0 80 
Light fuel $0 90 $0 90 
Diesel fuel 1.50 1.50 
Stove dist a 5.50 5.50 
Nole: All above heavy fuels meet Pacilic specifica- 


tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 
and stove distillate, spec 100 


e ° ° 
Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are given by Penna. refiners as their quota- 
tions to jobbing and compounding trade only i 
to other refiners generally are lower. 


Prices 


Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. Vis. al 70° F 
200 Vis. (180 at 100 420-425 fl 
0 p.t 24.00-24 50 (2 21 00 (1 
10 p.t 2300-2350 (2 23.00 1 
15 p.t 22.50 (1 
25 pt 21.00 -22.00 21.00 -22.00 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fi. 
0 p.t 22 .00-22 .50 (2 22.00 (1 
10 p.t 21 .00—21 .50 (2 21.00 (1 
15 p.t 20 501 
25 p.t 19 00 - 20.00 19 00 20.00 
Cylinder Slocks 
birt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col 
10 p.t 14.00-14.50(2 14.00 (1 
15 p.t 13.50(1 
25 p.t 12.00 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 
600 SR. filterable 8.00 7.50 8 00 
650 SR 00 9 00 8 00 9 00 
600 fI . 9 00 —-10.00 » 00 -10.00 
630 fl 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
MID-CONTINENT = (F.o.b. Tulsa 


Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 PLP 

Pale Oils: 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2 5.25 5.75 2.20 5. 7° 
86-110 No. 2 5.25 6.25 5.25 6.25 
150—No. 3 8.00 -10.25 8.00 —-10.25 
180 No. 3 8.50 10.50 8.50 10.50 
200—No. 3 8.50 11.00 8.50 11.00 
250 No. 3 10. 00 12.00 10.00 12 00 
280—No. 3 10.50 -13.75 10.50 -13.75 
300—No. 3 11.50 -14.235 11.50 -14.25 





Lubricating 


Oils (Cont’d) 


Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dec. 30 

Red Oils 

80-—No. 5 8 50-9. 50(2 8 50-9 50(2 

200 No. 5 850-10 50(2) 8.50-10.50(2 

280—No. 5 12.5001 1150-12 50(2 

300— No. 5 11.00 -12.50 11.00 -12.50 
Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are 


quoted 0.5¢ under 0-10 p.p. oils 








on-viseous oils 





15-25 p.p.. generally are quoted O0.25c under 0-10 
Pp Pp. oils 
Bright Stock Vis at 210 
200 Vis. D 8 001 8 0001 
150-160 Vis. D 
0 to 10 p.p 13.00 -16. 00) 13.00 - 16.00 
10 to 25 p.p 12.00 -15.50 12.00 -15 50 
25 to 40 p.p 12 50-15 00 (2)12.50-15 00 (2 
150-160 vis. EF 12.00 -15.00 12.00 -15.00 
120 Vis. D 
0 to 10 p.p 12.50 i3..25 i2.30 co. ae 
25 to 40 p.p 14.375 (1 14.375 (1 
600 S.R. Dark Green.. 7.00 (2 7.00 (2) 
600 S.R. Olive Green 8 00 9 50 8.00 — 9 50 
631 S.R 12 00(1 12 oo! 
Black Oil 4.00 -5.50(2) 4.00 -5.50 (2 
SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Vis. Color 
Pale Oils: (Vis. al 100°F 
100 No. 14%-2% 5.25 > 50 5.3 5.50 
200 No. 2-3 7.23 25 
300 No. 2-3 7.75 7.75 
500 No. 244-3% 8.50 8.50 
750 No. 3-4 8.75 8.75 
1200 No. 3-4 8.875 8% 875 
2000 No. 4 9 00 9 00 
Red Oils 
200 No. 5-6 7.25 
300 No. 8-6 71.48 
500 No. 5-6 8.50 
750 No. 5-6.. 8.75 
1200 No. 5-6 8% 875 
2000 No. 5-6 9 00 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent pl. crude 
Neutra Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p.) 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 
60-85—-No. 2 41.29 
86-110-——No. 2 7.25 
150—No. 3 850 
180—No. 3 9 50 
200—No. 3 10.00 
250—No. 3 11.00 
Red Oils 
180—No. 5 9 50 9 50 
200—No. 5 9 50 9 50 
250—No. 5 11.00 11 00 
280— No. 5 12 00 12.00 
300 No. 5 12 00 12.00 
Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted O0.5« 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viseous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210° 
140 8 75 8.75 
160 9 50 9 50 
200 10.50 10.50 
Bright stocks. 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color 
0 to 10 p.p 15.00 15.00 
15 to 25 p.p 14.00 14.00 
30 to 40 p.p 13.50 13.50 
I. filtered Cyl. Stock. 12.50 12.50 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chics ge 


0.25¢ per ga 


Natural Gasoline 


£ 


» add 


Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 


freight basis shown below. 


In any 


FOB GROUP 


Grade 26-70 


3 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 


CALIFORNIA 


70-85. 350-375 e.p 


blending 


i2 00 


12.00 


FOB plants in Los Angeles 


for 


re 5.00 


1 


> 


Shipments may originate 
Mid-Continent manutacturing district. 


basin 


5.00 


Naphtha 


Prices Effective 
FOB Group 3 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners’ naphtha 

V. M.& P naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzol Diluent 


OHTO 
V.M.AP 


Varnolene 
solvent 
Rubber solvent 


White Crude Scale 
WESTERN PENNA. 
122-124 A.mp 
124-126 A.mp 


OKLAHOMA 
124-6 AMP 
131-3 AMP 


Bhs 


CHICAGO 


are EMP (ASTM 
AMP 


Futly rejined 





and Solvent 


5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
Oo 
6 00 


6 25 


2 
o 


875 


» © 


> 
6 


» & 
S. O. Ohio quotations for 


naphtha, D.C, naphtha 
& Sohio 


oo 
— 
oe 


Wax 


Bhis., CLL... 


Dee. 30 
875 875 
875 6 375 
875 6 375 
I75 9.375 
875 6 375 
35) -6.625- 7.375 
750 7. 875-— 8.375 


statewide delivery 


Special Varnolene, 


or burlap bags, CT 





FOB Chicago district 
refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carloads 
methods; add 3 


8.75 
N. ¥ 

85 83 - 2.875 

\ > 7h (I 

1 595 (1 


relinery of one 
Melting points 
F. to convert into 





122-124 (bags oniy) 5 60 5 60 
125-127 5 60 5 60 
27-129 5 85 5.85 
130-132 6 15 6.15 
132-1534 6 40 6 40 
135-137 ‘.ka 4.40 
Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA, Bhis., carloads; tank cars, 
0.5¢ per Ib. less 
Snow White 5.125- 6.125 5.125- 6.125 
Lily White 4.375-— 5.125 4.375- 5.125 
Cream White $.375- 4.125 3.375— 4.125 
Light Amber 2 625 3.00 2 625- 3.00 
Amber 2.375-— 2.875 2.375- 2.875 
Red 2.125- 2.625 2.125- 2.625 
. i‘ * ° 
Group 3 Freight Rates 
To Division Headquarters Points of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indi 
Gasol Distillate-Gas 
Keros Oil-Fuel Oil 





nits Cents Cents 





per per gal. per per gal. 
Cwt. 6.6 Ibs. Cw. 7.4 Ibs. 
Chicago, 1 10 2.640 32 2.368 
Decatur, Hl 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Joliet, 1 10 2.640 32 2.368 
Peoria, Hl 39 2.57 
QOuiney, Hl 36 2.376 
Indianapolis, Ind 18 3.168 
Evansville, Ind 16 3.036 
South Bend, Ind 19 3.234 
Detroit, Mich 64 4.224 
Grand Rapids, Mich $8.5 3.861 
Saginaw, Mich 66 1.356 
Green Bay, Wis 51 3.366 
Milwaukee, Wis 43 2.838 
LaCrosse, Wis 16 3.036 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 16 3.036 
Duluth, Minn 52 3.432 
Mankato, Minn 16 3.036 
Des Moines, la 36 2.376 
Davenport, la 39 2.574 
Mason City, la 42 2.772 
St. Louis. Mo 33 2.178 
Kansas City, Mo 28 1.848 
St. Joseph, Mo 28 1.848 
Fargo, N. D 63 4.158 
Minot, N. D a3 5.478 
Huron. S. D 53 3.498 
Wichita 
From Ponca City 7.5 "0.495 7 
From Tulsa 12.5 *0.825 12.5 10.925 
From Cushing 1! *0.726 11 10.814 
*This rate also includes distillate rate at 6.6 Ibs. 


per gal 


**This rate applies only to residual fuel and gas oil. 


+This rate is exclusive of distillate which is based 
on 6.6 Ibs. per gal. from Ponca City, Tulsa and Cushing, 


Okla., to Wichita. 


Includes only gas oil and fuel oil 


NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, Kans. 








f) Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis for shipment within Michigan: shipments may originate at piants outside Central group. (g) Excluding Detroit ship- 


ment h) For shipment to Ark. points only. (i 


Quotations. (j 


Sale. (k 


>ales. 


Pittsburgh district prices excluded. (m 


Quotation 
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| 
NOTE—Pacenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 
e 1 | > 7 = . 
Atlantic Coast | Pacific Export (Cont’d) 
. . *, . - . . . . } -ric E -cti > i ec . 
(Prices are of sefiners. FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanke. terminal operators, Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dec. 30 
/ og, ee dow -¢ De 
FOB their terminals)—Prices Effective Jan. 6 Cased Goods: Per case 
7 snheei = U.S. M. ... $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
MOTOR GASOLINE 375-400 ep. blend. 
Min. 80 Oct. 65 oct. & above $1.50 $1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 
°39 Research 400 e.p. blend, under 
(Max. 2 ce. 72-74 Oct. 68-70 Oct. 65-66 Oct. 60-64 Oct. 65 oct ‘ . $1.40 $1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 
District: Lead) (ASTM ASTM (ASTM) (ASTM) 40-43 grav. w.w. kero., 
N. Y. Harb. 5.75 — 6.50 5.50 — 6.60 5.50 5.50 (2) K 150 fire point . $1 30 = ro = 30 ’ . 
N. Y. Harb., barges 5.75 - 7.00 5.25 (2 5.25 (2 5. 25-5.50 (2 ee a8 .25 -0h.& — ie 
Alhany.......... 5.70 (1) 5.90 — 6.10 é . ‘ : ea 
Philadelphia. . . . 8.75 - 7.25 5.50 — 7.00 3.50 - 6.75 6.50 (1) Tanker Rates 
Baltimore... . 5.75. - 7.25 5.50 — 6.75 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 (1) : 
Norfolk . St asa 5.75 — 7.28 5.50 -— 6.75 6.00 6.50 5.50 (1) ; (Approximate rates. Cents per bbl.) 1 
Wilm’ton..... 6.50 — 7.05 _5.75 — 6.55 6.00 — 6.50 5.50 (1 6.25 (1) Guif-N. Atlantic: Last Owners 
Cher nor rar 6.25 a. -05 9. 75-6. 60 (2 » 875-6. 50 (2 5.50 (1 re ty (not FE. of N.Y.) Paid Ask 
Savannah... 6. 25-6 .50 (2) 6.00 — 6.50 >. 875-6. 375 6.00 (1 Hvy. Crude & fuel (10 to 
Jacksonville. 6. 25-6.50 (2) 6.00 — 6.50 >. 875-6 .25 6.00 (1 19.9 gravity 66 
Miami...... 6. 25-6.50 (1) 6.00 (1 5 .875-6.00 (2 the. Ceude. (20 erav 
y - Light Crude, (30 grav 
Tampa... 6.25-6.50 (2) 6.00 (1 5 .875-6.25 or Lighter) 59 
Pensacola. 6.00-6.25 (1) 5.50-5.75 (1 Gasoline 55 70 
obile...... 5. 75-6.00 (2) 5.50 (1 %. 375-5 .625 (2 Kerosine 58 75 
Portland 5.70 (2) 5.90 — 6.20 5.904 ; No. 2? Fuel 62 80 
Boston... . 5.70 (2) 5.50 -— 6.20 5.5001 5. 35-5.50 (2 
Providence 5.60 - 6.50 5.90 - 6.20 
Gulf Coast 
-FUEL OILS (Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
KEROSINE for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf, for 
\ and /or minimum of 20,000 bbls. Prices are by refiners only 
NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 to other refiners, expart agents, or to large tanker 
N. Y. Harb 5.50 4.90 4 90 $1.45 -$1.55 $1.25 } terminal operators at the customary trade specifica- 
N. Y. Harb., barges 5.40 4.80 1 80 i tions noted.) - : ; 
Albany. .... 5.60 5.00 >. 00(1 $1.85 $1.45 (1 Prices Effective Jan. 6 
Philadelphia iy es 4.75 4.75 $1.37 -$1.47 $1.25 Motor Gasoline Domestic 
Baltimore. . . 50 4.90 1.90 $1.37 (1) $1.25 Min. 80 oct., '39 Research, max. 2 cc 
Norfolk : 1.90 +90 $1.25 (2 lead 3.625- 4.75 
Wilmington +.90 ‘ 60-62. Gravity, Max. 400 e.p. 
Charleston. . . 4.90 (2 $1. 20 (2) 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 3.50 4.25 
Savannah 7 $1.20 (1) 70 oct. unleaded we ‘ 4.25 
Jacksonville 4.75 (1 1.75 (1 $1.20 (1) } 68 oct. ‘ - 3.75 
= i. c | 65 oct - sii 3.50 3.75 
ampa 75 5 (1) 0 oc ” = 3.25 1.00 
Pacman seen ere 41°43 nel kerosine 625 1.00 
Mobile No. 2 fuel 3.125- 3.75 
Portland 5.10 5.10 $1.85 (1 $1.25 -$1.45 Gas Oil— Less than \% of 1% sulfur | 
Boston. 5.00 5.00 $1.55 (2 $1.25 Below 43 diesel index 3.125- 3.25 
Providence, .. 5.00 5.00 $1.50 -$1.55 $1.25 43-47 = .125- 3.25 | 
48-52 ” = $.125- 3.625 | 
o ¢ — or ” - | 
Bunker © Fuel Diesel Oil Gus House od ty ‘ : 3 20 | 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil a & above diesel index : 3.75 | 
(Ex Lighterage) (Kx Lighterage Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity ee a: ships bunkers = lighterage + a rs = | 
1 ey a - | unker C, $0.8 $ 
N. Y. harbor $1 =? $2.00 1.90 ». 00 | Bunker C, cargoes $0 80 -$0 85 
Albany... $1.45 01 $2.00 >. 00 5.20 : “ , 
Philadelphia. . $1.25 $2.00 | Motor Gasoline Export 
Baltimore. . . $1.25 $2.00 1.50 $50 | 60-62 Gravity, Max. 400 e.,. 
Norfolk ; $1.25 $2.00 -$2.05 450 +50 | 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM 3.50 $.25 | 
Charleston. : $1.20 $2 05 1.50 1.50 | 70 oct. unleaded = $.25 
—— $1.20 (1 I 00 68 oct i a 3.75 
acksonville $1.20 00 65 oct ' = 3.50 3.75 
Tampa.... $1.15 00 | 60 oct = - 3.25 1.00 
Portland $1.25 -$1.45 10 5.20 61-63 Gravity, Max. 390 e.p 
Boston $1.25 >. 00 5.10 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) $50 150 
Providence $1 25 > 00 5 10 60 oct. unleaded = 3.25 1.00 
64-66 Gravity, Max. 375 e.p. 
72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM 3.50 1.25 
60 oct. unleaded ae 1.00 
T , : . 11-43 w.w. kerosine ,.625- 4.00 
New York Export) Lubes Gas Oil—Less than 36 of 1% sulfur 
Selo 3 diesel inde ,. 125 a 
(P a. Products in bbls. FAS New York Naphtha a ti sel index , 125 Ah 
< , ‘ > pas >. aoa? 
Prices Effective Jan. 6 Dee. 30 48-52 ” , 3.125- 3.625 
Prices Effective V.M.&P Mineral 93-57 oe ~ . 8.50 
Bright stock: Jan. 6 Naphtha Spirits 58 & above diesel index 3.75 
Light, 25 p.t 20 5001 2005 iF ore 95 8 . . ~— 
on ; meres song: ye ate o gee MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
; New York Harbor 9.00 9 50 b.00 8.50 At Gulf: in package FAS n bulk FOR ter | 
Neutral 0?! Philadelphia district 10.00 8.00 — 9.00 aS es a ene 
200 3 color, 25 p.t Boston 9.00 $8.75 -— 9.25 Jan. 6 
150 3 color, 25 pt 5.50 (1 oF .50 (1 Providence 9 00 S20 New 
: : fe he Steel Drums Bulk 
600 s.r., untilt lo 50ct lo.50(1 
650 s.r, untilt 17 0OC1 17.00 (1 200 vis. DD. 210 bret 
600 th. s.r. B00 C1 18.00 C1 stock 25. .50-25 . 80 (2 19.80 (2 
630 th ar “0 OO FF 0 OOF] 150 vis. D 210 brt 
tock 0-10 p.p 21.50 21.f0(2 15.80 (2 
> eo” . 1 p ones 
Pacifie Export eS ees 21.00 (1 1530 (1 
00 vis 2 wrt 
Wax Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots stock 0-10 p.p 21 00 I 15.30 (1 
except where otherwise noted 10-25 p.p 20.50 (1 14.80 (1 
wil i 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP sheng ena 1 cogent Dec. 30 0-10 p.p 17.00 (1 1t. 301 
Export prices FAS ¢.l. Domestic prices FOB, in bags é0 ep. blend, (0 oct 0 bv £50 b. To . = — , 
c.l. Seale solid; fully refined slabs 390 e.p. blend, 68 oct 1375 $625 $375 1.625 SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
390 e.p. blend, 66 oct 1375- 4.625 375—- 4.625 Vis. at 100°, ec. t. 0, blk exprt. shp., FOB terminals) 
Prices Effective Jan. 6 100 e.p. blend, 65 oct \ ' Unfillered Pale Oils Jan. 6 Dec. 30 
min 25 875 25 $.375 . ons ai 
New Orleans a me. Il S. Motor, under Vis. Color 
' : Export Domestic Export 65 octane $.125- 4.25 $.123- 4.25 100 No. 3 6.00 6.00 
Crude Scale: 38-40 grav. w.w kero 200 No. 3 7.50 7.50 | 
124-6 Yellow 2. 85-3.00 (1 2 $5-3.00(1 150 fire point 1.50 5.00 1.50 5.00 300 No. 3 8.00 8.00 } 
122-4 White 2 75.9 $5 2 75-9 83 41-43 grav., w.w. kero ‘1.75 5.00 4.75 5.00 500 No. 34% 9 00 9 00 
124-6 White 2.75-3.00(2' 2.50-2.85 2.75-3.00 44 grav., w.w. kero >. 00 9.50 9.00 9.50 730 No. 4 9 50 9 50 
Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1.25 —-$1.30 $1.25 -$1 30 1200 No. 4 10.00 10.00 
Fully Refined: Diesel fuel, under 24 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 2000 No. 4 10 25 10 25 
raf 30-34 grav. diesel (gas Red Oil 
123-5 rire 5.60(¢ 5.60(2 oil) Pac. Spec. 200 $1.95 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 teC us | 
1-3 Pie 5 60(1) 5.60 | c 9.60 Grade C fuel, Pac Vis. Color 
128-30 Pace 6.15(1) 5.60-5.70 5.60 Spec. 400 $0 60 $0.65 $0.60 ~$0.65 100 No. 5-6 6.00 6.00 | 
130-2 i .15()) 9.85 5.85 aes 200 No. 5-6 7.50 7.50 
| 133-5. ahaa 6 40(1) 6.15 6.15 In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lols 300 No. 5-6 8.00 8.00 
} og ws seen .15(1) 6.40 6.40 Diesel fuel, Pac. Spec 500 No. 5-6 9 00 9.00 
108-11 White 200 $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 750 No. 5-6 9.50 9.50 
Match wax Grade C fuel, Pa 1200 No. 5-6 ; 10.00 10.00 
tight bbls.) - ae 3.00 (1) Spec. 400.. $0.65 -$0.75 $0.65 -$0.73 2000 No. 3-6......... 10.25 10.25 
(a) No rate for light crude on last “dirty” fixture. (b) “Clean” tanker fixed same day for No, 2 fuel only at 67.5ce. (c) 0.4e discount generally given for slabs loose } 
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CES | 
Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prives for gasoline do not include taxes: thev do. however. include inspection fees as shown in genera 
footnote. Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5¢ federal. and state tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices als» 
do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes: for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for Feb. 21, 194) | 
These prices in effect Jan. 6, 1941 as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
= , Mobil- Mobil- ~ * 
Be 0. New Jersey Kero- fuel heat S. O. Ohiott 
Esso (Regular Grade sine Diesel Fuel shi 7 : 
ones aes lang a Yard TW TC TW Yard TW “Sehie K-70 Gassline ! 
encumer yase eee New Y ork (Regular Grade) 
Tank Dealer line sine Manhat'n & Bronx 8.3 7.2 6.8 Con- **Re- Gaso- tk 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. Kings & Queens... 5.8 8.3 7.2 5.2 an . 3 “ge 
. : : f.2 9.2 6 sumer sel- line sine 
*Atlantic City, N. J 6.5 8.1 4.5 8.1 Richmond 5.6 8.3 7.2 5.2 6.8 T.W. ters [S.S. Tazes T.W 
*Newark, N. J 6.5 8.1 4.5 8.1 Albany 5.8 8 §.2 7.2 8.2 6.9 : , 453 pee ge le r' 
Annapolis, Md 7.35 8.85 5.5 9.5 Binghamton 7 9 6.5 8 Ohio, Statewide... 10 = 9 12.5 Zz 5 8 
Baltimore, Md 6.75 8.25 5.5 8.75 Buffalo... 6.2 7.9 5.8 7.8 5.6 7.3 Akron....... 10.5 7.5 9.5 5.5 8 
Cumberland, Md 8.15 965 5.5 10 Jamestown 5.8 7.9 6.1 7 Cincinnati. 10 5 7.5 10 $.5 8 
Washington, D. C 7 8.5 3.5 9.5 Plattsburg 6.6 8.6 £9 74 Cleveland . 10 2 8 11 5.5 8 
Danville, Va 7.95 10.45 65 9 Rochester 6.5 8.5 6.1 7.4 Columbus 10 4 8 11 5 5 8 
Norfolk, Va.... 6.75 9.25 6.5 10.5 Syracuse 69 89 6.2 7.7 Dayton 10.5 é 9  - 5 8 
Petersburg, Va. 7.05 955 65 112 Conn: Marietta 105 8 105 55 8 
Richmond, Va 7.05 9.55 6.8 11 Bridgeport 6 8 _“ “s Portsmouth ; 10.5 8 5 11.5 5.5 8 1 
Roanoke, Va.. 8.25 10.75 6.5 11 Danbury 69 84 6 6.5 Toledo . -. 10 5 7.5 10 5.5 8 . 
Charleston, W. Va 7.55 10.05 6.5 12.6 Hartford 59 79 76 $3 6% Youngstown 10.5 8 il 5.5 ‘.o” 
Parkersburg, W. Va 6.85 9.35 6.5 11.2 New Haven §.5 7.4 5.4 7.1 — : . i . 
Wheeling, W. Va 7.85 10.35 6.5 11.8 Maine: Aviation Casoline—Statewide 
Charlotte, N. C 8.9 7 7.5 10.05 Bangor 6.5 8.5 §9 7.4 « uamer Gasoline 
Hickory, N. C 9.45 10.95 7.5 9.75 Portland 6.1 8.4-8.5 7.5 $8.8 7 ceWe Taxes 
Mt. Airy, N.C 9.3 8.5 7.5 10.95 Mass Sohio Aviation 14.5 5.5 
Raleigh, N. C 8.65 8.5 7.5 0.3 Boston 509 84 8.8 7.4 8.4 7 Esso Ethyl Aviation 74 Oct 15.5 5 5 
Salisbury, N. C $.95 7 7.5 10.65 N.H Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct 16 + 5 5 
Charleston, a. < 6.75 9.25 7.8 Concord 7 9 6.4 7.9 Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct 17.5 5 5 
Columbia, 5. C. . 7.6 10.1 7.5 Lancaster 8 10 7.4 8.9 Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct 24.5 5.S 
Spartanburg,S. ¢ 8.3 10.8 j.2 &8.2 Manchester 6.9 9.2 Ss e<5 
m. a: _— ; . 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Providence 6 $.4 6.4 7.4 5.4 6.9 , ‘ tNaphthas meaiee © as 
A 7.3. Vermont S R. Solvent 12 bs 4 
Newark. N. J 10.5 4.5 Burlington 6.6 8.6 6 7.6 4 v4 Lge tt + = 
Baltimore, Md 15 Rutland a 7 9 6.4 7.7 acne —_—— 13 o5 
Washington, D.C 5 *Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of each sale Sohio Solvent 13 25 
; tPrices apply to consumers only in quantities over 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2) No. 3 1000 _. aews for ee under 1000 gals. Fuel Oilse—T.W. No. | No. 2 No.3 No. 6 
Atlantic City, N. J ‘ 6.9 6.9 annually, add 0.5c per gal. —* ‘ . 
Newark an ‘ | 69 69 Discounts: Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0.5c wa natn 8 0 8 4 7 = 
Annapolis, Md 715 less than divided dealer t.w. Diesel-—On t.w. deliveries Clevels he 1 9 7 9 . 6 75 
Baltimore 7.25 7.45 6.65 0.5e for at least 400 gals.; le for full tank truck a 9.5 ' ‘ wr 
Washington. D. ¢ 8 7 4 7 4 *Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
Norfolk. Va 7 95 6.25 6.23 unless otherwise noted 
Petersburg 75 65 **ixcept authorized agents 
Richmond 7.5 6.5 65 q Kerosine prices are ex le state tax Naphtha | 
Charlotte. N.C 9 05 8.15 F —" prices are ex L.5c federal & 4c state tax 
Hickory ; 8 Atlantic Refining {Prices at company-operated stations : 
Raleich 9 25 7.9 ; ; Z r P : tiStatewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
Chadetos 84 6 73 Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) than those shown 
Columbia 7.2 Commer- Gaso- Kero- Discounts: 
Spartanburg 10.00 g cial Dealer li sso aviation on contract to hangar operators 
*liffective Sept. 19, 1940, minimum retail resale rc. TW. Paxes ° and resellers, ze off consumer t.w. ‘ . 
| price of 10.4c posted thru New Jersey Philadelphia, Pa 7 % 5.5 Fuel Oils—Statew ide and Toledo prices are for t.w 
Discounts Pittsburgh 75 95 5 5 10.5 deliveries of less than 50 gals.; t.w. and drum deliver ies 
| Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer Allentown 7.3 9 5.5 10.5 of over 50 gals. are 0.5¢ less. ( leveland Nos. 1, 2, and 
| tw. price, thru territory, except New Jersey. While Erie 7 95 ss 10 3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals.; 100 Kals } 
thove posted prices continue at Atlantic City and Scranton 7.9 9 2.5 10.5 and over are 2c less. Cleveland No. 4 price ia for 
Newark, dealers will pay net price of 7.5c per gal. for Altoona 7.5 95 6s 10.5 full compartment hose dump only. | 
| Isso: dealers having pumps marked only Esso, Esso Emporium 7.5 9.5 $.5 10.5 Naphthas—to contract serene off t 2 Fgh | 
Iixtra and Standard White gasoline will pay 7c per Indiana 7.5 95 §.5 10.5 300 to 999 gals., 0 oc; L000 to 2499 gals » O.foe, 200 
gal. for sso Uniontown 7.9 9.5 5.5 10.5 to 4999 gals., Le; 5000 or more gals., 1.5e. | 
Kerosine— le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, Harrisburg 75 9 ec 10.5 
uoder contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract Williamsport 7.5 9 5.5 10 NI 4 . } 
not necessary) except no discount in state of New Dover, Del BO5 5.2 10.5 De QO. Kentucky a 
Jersey Wilmington 8 >.> 0 . Fy 
Vaphthas--'To buyers taking following quantities Soston, Mass 6.72 is - 1 Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
tt one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more Springfield. Mass » ¥ a ¢ 91 Standard (Third Grade) 
less than 200 gals. 0.5¢ higher price; Baltimore, 2c off Worcester. Mass 7s is 85 Gase- Keru- 
mm 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 gals.; Washington Fall River. Mass 7 .% 45 8.6 tNet Dealer line sine 
’o Off to contract buyers Hartford. Conn 7. 4s 86 C,Lown Standard 1 ~o TW. 
New Haven, Conn io $.3 8 6 Covington, Ky 7 6.5 6.5 9 
Providence, R. I 7.5 5 8.6 Lexington, Ky y 7 6s 9 } 
a tw N. J i. 15 8.1 Louisville, Ky 8.5 6.5 6.5 85 
' 4 ° ‘ ( de i.e ~ 8 - . ’ 5 5 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. Soaten a 73 48 Bd joe mang —- 22 22 ae | 
Secony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) se an + : Bo d.2 9 io Vicksburg, Miss % 7 7.5 "3 
" . . sullimore, ‘ 8.25 2.0. 8.75 , , P 7 ¢ 5 9 
Com. Div. Guso- Hagerstown, Md 935 5.5 10 gt oy — : S = = 1 | 
Com. < ome. Dir. P Richmond, Va 9.55 6.5 10.5 Montgomery Alu $.5 7.5 9 5 "9 | 
Ne York City — sai'sh oe Wilmington N. 9.35 7.5 9.90 Atlanta, Ga.. 71.9 6.5 7.9 *S 
wile a : 7 ¢ 75 *« : ‘ == “n 
Manhattan & Broux 6.8 6.5 r oe 5.2 ens Fla . 8 . 1. Augusta, Ga 4 ce > = M4 : 
Kings & Queens 6.8 6.5 i 5.5 i ; ‘ sane cane ag’ ‘y Pa , 6 ° 4 - on 
ms ~ - a avannah (re i ‘ ‘ 
PP agg ‘ 8 ¢ - ~ - . _— 7 Jacksonville, Fla 7 > 6 ° 8 ° 8 
Binghamton, N. Y 7:3 7.8 88 . 2 Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Miami, Fla i.» 6.5 8.5 % 
Buffalo, N. 69 69 74 33 T.W.t r.w.4 Pensacola, Fia 7/5 65 %5 B 
Jamestown, N.Y H. 6.7 7.6 2.2 Philadelphia, Pa 12 14.5 Pampa, Fla «2 6.9 8.5 8 
Plattsburg, N. Y 7.8 oa 8.5 ae Lancaster, Pa 13.5 16 *Taxes: In tax column are included these city aud 
Rochester, N. ¥ re 7.3 $3 5.5 Pittsburgh, Pa 14.5 14.5 county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham 
Syracuse, N. Y 7 7 5.7 5.5 le city; Montgomery, le city andj le county; Pensacola 
Bridgeport, Conn > 8 5.5 6 6 1.5 Fuel Oile—T.W le city. Georgia and _ Montgomery, Ala. have le 
Danbury, Conn 7.4 7 $1 15 ‘ P m kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
Hartford, Conn 6% 65 re .:5 1 { 3 a 6 prices 
New Haven, Conn 6 6 6.3 re 4.5 Phila., Pa 8 6.75 6.75 #@.23 3.50 Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices. 
sJuangor, Me 6 3 (ee 8.3 >.5 Allentown, Pa B85 7 7 
Portland, Me 5.9 6.5 7.5 5.5 Wilmington, Del 8.00 6.75 6.75 
Soston, Mass +9 59 6.7 15 Springfield, Mass 91 1.8 7.2 N 4 
Concord, N. H ron’ ie 3 8.7 5.5 Geenmine. Mass.. 8.5 i . Se O. Indiana 
Lancaster, N. H 8.7 8&7 9.7 :.S Hartford, Conn 8.6 69 69 Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Manchester, N. H . a4 vt 9 *Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Providence, R. I ».9 ».9 AN 15 tMineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard case aes rap ee kere 
Burlington, Vt 6 | a8 6 8 3.5 Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners _ Red Dealer Prices 
Rutland, Vt oe , % ».2 Naphtha ng —— - — — Kero- 
; a Discounts: cons. Red Stano- line si 
Mineral Spirits V -M.& P. Gasoline to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer r.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 
| rw. rw. t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un Chicago, Ill 10.1 8.1 6.4 45 10 
| Buffalo, N.Y 9.4 10.1 divided dealer t.w. prices are same. Decatur, Ill 10.1 86 6.2 45 
tNew York City 8.5 9 2? Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. Joliet, IL 11.1 9 6 6.7 45 10 
Rochester, N. Y 10.2 19.9 price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. Peoria, Ill Ht 8.7 8.1 4.5 10 
Syracuse, N. Y... 11.1 11.8 Naphthas— Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one Quincy, Hl 109 94 62 45 98 
Boston, Mass 11 11 time, 2c off, Lancaster, contract buyers taking 1000 Indianapolis, Ind 11.3 9.3 8.9 5.5 *10 
Bridgeport, Conn 11.5 2 gals. or more per year, one drum up, 2c off; non-contract Evansville, Tod ii.t 9.6 7.3 5.5 *9.8 
| Hartford, Conn il 1.5 buyers, 200 gals. or more at one time, 2c off. Pitts- 
| Providence, R. I "1 12 burgh, 500 gals. or more at one time, 2c off. Continued on next page) 
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footnole. Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 
do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes: for commercial consumer discounts. 
These prices in effect Jan. 6, 1941 as posted by principal marketing companies 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car. tank waqon, dealer, and service slalion prices for gasoline do not include 


5c federal, and state tares; also cilvy and county tares as indicated in 


taxes: thev 


al their headquarters offices, 


. include inspection fees as shown in general 
wagon prices also 


see NPN for Feb. 21, 


1940. 





S. O. Indiana (Cont'd) 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 


South Bend, Ind 
Devroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Saginaw. Mich 
Green Bay, Wis. . 


Milwaukee, Wis.. . - 


La Crosse, Wis. . 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Duluth, Minn.. 
Mankato, Minn 
Des Moines, Ta.... 
Davenport, la 
Mason City, Ta 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo.... 


St. Josenh. Mo... 
Fargo, N. D... 
Huron, S. D... 
Wichita, Kans 
Stanavo 

Chicago, Hl... . 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn 





‘it 
Fargo, N. 1. 
Huron, SD 


Red Dealer Prices 
Crown — —.Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine 


r.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 


11.3 98 8.8 5.5 *10 
9.6 8.1 7.1 4.5 8.1 
9 8 8.3 8 4.5 9.1 
10.4 8.9 8.4 4.5 9.1 
11.9 10.4 8.9 5.5 10.8 
11.3 98 9.3 $.5 16.2 
11.5 «#410 9.5 §.5 120.4 
3.5 9.7 7.0 4.5 10.4 
11.9 10.4 9.9 45 10.8 
io 69 8.5 4.5 9.5 
10.9 94 7.9 45 *9 8 
Ce 9.6 8 1 4.5 *10 
11.3 98 6.9 4.5 *10.2 
10.2 87 7 *4.5 2.5 
10.3 7.2 6.3 *4.5 8.5 
10.4 8.5 7.5 4.5 8.4 
2.7 t8.2 9 §.5 11.6 
12 10.5 10 5.5 10.9 
9.3 7.8 5.5 4.5 i - 
Aviation 73 Octane 
14.9 
16.5 4.5 
15 §.5 
15.3 4.5 
14.5 15 
14.1 *4.5 
16.5 §.5 
15.8 §.5 


OQleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha’ sol *Taxes 


Chicago 
Detroit....... 
mh. can ON... 
St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Minnep'ls 


1-99 gals 
100-149 gals 
150 gals. & over 


1-99 gals vs 
100-399 gals. 
400 gals. & over 


1.399 gals 
100-799 gals. 
800 gals. & over 


1-999 gals 
1000 gals. & over 


Other Poi 
Indianapolis 
1-99 gals 

100 gals. & over 
Detroit 
1-99 gals 
100 gals. & over 
Milwaukee 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. & over 
Minneapolis 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. & over 
100-199 gals. 
200 gals. & over 
St. Louis 
1-99 gals 
100 gals. & over 
Kansas City 
1-49 gals. 
50 gals. & over 
1-99 gals 
100 gals. & over 





ts: 


(Prices are base prices before discounts ) 
12 


i 13 4 4.5 
15.2 14.2 15.7 4.5 
12 8 13.8 13.3 3.s 
3:2 14.2 12.4 1.6 
13 8 14.8 14.3 §.5 
14 15 2.7 4.5 


Fuel Oils T.W. 
Standard Heater Oil 


licago: 
8 
7.5 
Stanolex Stanolex 
No. 1 Furnace Oil 
8.5 8.5 
7.8 7.8 
7 7 
Stanolex Stanolex 
Fuel Oil A’ Fuel Oi! B 
6 6 
> > 
25 4.7 
Stanolex Bunker C Fuel Oil 
paar succes , 4.75 
3.to 
Stanolex Stanolex 
om - Furnace Oil 
‘BOD 
*7 5 
4.0 
6 6 
92 8.7 
8.2 Fer 
$.3 85 
re 
8 


7 65 
78 
68 
78 
6.8 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax gs are included these 
city taxes—Kansas City, Joseph, and St. Louis, 
le. Indiana kerosine ey fuel oil prices are ex 4e 
state tax: Lowa kerosine prices are ex ag state tax 
In naphtha tax column are included L.5c¢ federal tax 


and state taxes. 


+Prices for small-lot deliveries range up to 2c higher 


than above prices 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard 


Red Crown Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 


Omaha. 
McCook 
Norfolk 
North Platte 


Scotisbluff............ 


Gaso- Kero- 
ne sine 


li 
T.W.) Dealer Taxes T.W. 


10.9 Q.4 6.5 93 
10.5 7.9 6.5 9 

11 8.9 6.5 9 9 
11 3 id 2.0 10 2 
10.9 8 6.5 10.3 


S. O. Louisiana 
Esso (Regular Grade) 


Cc _ Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 


Little Rock, Ark 6.75 8.5 8 10 
Alexandria, La 6.25 8.75 85 *9 5 
Baton Rouge, La 6.25 8.75 8.5 *9 5 
New Orleans. La 5.75 8.25 8.5 *9 
lake Charles, La 6.25 8.75 8.5 *9 
Shreveport, La 5.3 8 8.5 *9 
Lafayette, La 6.5 9 8.5 *9 
Bristol, Tenn 9 75 10.25 8.5 12 
Chattanooga, Tenn 9 8.85 8.5 12 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 9.5 11.5 8.5 12.8 
Memphis, Tenn 7.5 9.5 8.5 11 
Nashville, Tenn . 8.5 9 8.5 11 


*New Orleans kerosine price is ex lc parish tax, and 
all Louisiana kerosine prices are ex lc state tax. 
Discounts: 


Fsso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w 


Humble Oil & Ketining Co. 
Humble Motor 
Fuel ( Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 


ank line sine 
Wagon Retail Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex <a 10 5.5 6 
Ft. Worth, Tex 6 10 S.5 7 
Houston, Tex 7 11 §.5 8 
San Antonio, Tex » 11 $.5 7 
Thriftane 
Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple G isoline) 
Dallas 5 8 §.5 
Ft. Worth 5 8 $.5 
Houston 5 8 $.5 
San Antonio 5 8 $8.5 
74 Octane Aviation Gasoli: e, Clear 
Tank 
FOB Baytown, Tex 8.5 


*To all classes of dealers & consur ers 


The Texas “o. 


Gasoline—De ier T.W. 





Fire-Chie! Indian 

(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex 6 5 §.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex ‘ 5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex 5 5.5 
Amarillo, Tex 5 5.5 
‘yler, Tex (_, 5 5.5 
El Paso, Tex 9 f 5.5 
San Angelo, Tex 7 5 $.5 
Waco, Tex 6.5 ‘:5 S.5 
Austin, Tex 7 5 5.5 
Houston, Tex 7 5 5.5 
San Antonio, 7 7 5 5.2 
Port Arthur x 7 5 5.5 

‘ . . 
Continental Oil 
Conoco De- 

Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 

(Regular) (3rd Grade) line sine 
cs 2 Taxes T. 

Denver, Col 9 8 5.5 10.5 
Grand Junction, Col 11 10 5.5 12 
Pueblo, Col 10 8 3.5 9 

Casper, Wyo 11 10 5.5 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 6.5 §.5 5.5 11 
Billings, Mont 10 9 6.5 12 
Butte, Mont 9 8 6.5 13 
Great Falls, Mont 9 8 6.5 12 

Helena, Mont 9 8 6.5 12.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah 10.5 9.5 5.5 14 
Boise. Ida i2.1 ie 6.5 16 

Irwin Falls, Ida 3. 12.1 65 16.5 

Albuquerque, N. M 9 8 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M 7 6 *7 8 

Sarta Fe, N. M 9.5 8.5 77.5 9.5 

Ft. Smith, Ark 8 §.75 *5.5 6.5 
Little Rock, Ark H 5.5 8 & 
Texarkana, Ark 8 6 a5 6 
Muskogee, Okla % . §.5 7 

Oklahoma City, Okla 7 6 5.5 6.5 
Tulsa, Okla.. 7 6 5.5 6 


Conoco Special Gasoline (Aviation 


Gasoline 


raw Taxes 
Denver, Colo 13.5 5.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 3 5 5.5 
Helena, Mont 15.5 6.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah 18 5.5 
Albuquerque, N. M 14 *7 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
city taxes — Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
le Idaho prices include | mill tax for toll bridges 
Texas 4c state tax applies within city limits of Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Okla. de state tax applies within city 
limits of Ft. Smith, Ark 

tTo consumers and dealers, except at Cheyenne 
where consumer t.w. prices are 2.5c above dealer t.w. 
prices shown above 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


wo 
DEVIC ENG 


toemtotoe & wel 
WuIwwUIUlimhow 


a 


Flight Gasoline 


www 
ou 


DADARADAAUS SS“ DAQDDVA& & 


Vmuoeuumuoue 


Los Angeles, Cc - 


DAVES OD 


winnguionooner 


a 


Arizona kerosine 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, U. § 
3-Star elle a Gentine 


(Regular G rade) 


Caras oo 


_ 
> 


undivided and divided dealers, 2c 


PRICE CHANGES 
changes have 


Socony-Vacuum 


San Antonio cut 
Imperial Oil Ltd. 


Brandon kerosine 


incorrectly since ! 
i was 18.9c, 


Gaso- Kero- 


sine 

c=. 
11.5 
19 
12.5 

22.5 
13.3 
23.5 
13.5 
16.5 
13.5 


5c state tax. 


Standard and 


plant 
price, 


Gallons 


Kero- 
sine 


undivided 
Columbia— 
ice; balance 


price, 


tables) 


Albany, 


O.1¢c; 
cut 


Bridge- 
w. & 
Haven 
* & Port- 


t. w. 
Lan- 

cut 
1.2c; 


0.2¢c, 


Jan. 1. 


Mankato, St. 
Joseph t. w. 


prices 


NPN 
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Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 


U.S. gals. al the well. A. P 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 


I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 











EASTERN & CENTRAL STATES FIELDS TEXAS & NEW MEXICO FIELDS | 
. i Prepare ap GR spies re Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. (Oct. 2, '39 
‘osted by Jos. Seep Purch. Agency ec. 17. - : 
Bradford-Allegany ; $2.35 3 z 
Southwest Penna $1.80 £ é = 
Eureka (West Va $1.74 = a i £ . 7 a a) 
Corning, O. (Nov. 4, 1939 $1.12 = z = 4 gs ~ = 
Posted by Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. (Dec. 17, 1940 : = : = . ° ° == = 
: s = = alt 3 Pa 
Bradford-Allegany ; ; $2.15 = & a es = - vs = : 
Posted by The Pennzoil Co.. (Dec. 17. 1940) of ye e > se <- 2s rs = = 
National Transit $2.08" 3 : = F z t 3 E a 35 = ¢ 
Posted by Valvoline Pipe Lines (Dec. 17, 1940) Gravity = se S ve - Be =2 - = 
Bradford (Elk & McKean ¢ ounties, Pa. $2 15 Below 20 $0.53 $0 86 8 $0.81 $0.91 
Warren, Forest, Venango, Clairon & Butler 20-20 .9 55 88 83 93 
Counties, Pa $2.08 21-5 57 90 R53 95 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington & Greene $0.95 z9 9° 87 97 
Counties, Pa $1.80 $0 7 97 61 O14 89 99 
West Virginia $1.74 $0.71 80 99 6: 9 9 0 
South Eastern Ohio $1 70 73 82 1.01 a = a ; 4 
*Applies to Cochran, Franklin, Hamilton & Doo 75 84 1.03 67 1 00 95 1.05 
little districts; prices in other lower districts range 77 86 1.05 69 1.02 97 1.07 
down to $2.03 per bbl. at we 79 88 $0.72 $0.67 1.07 71 1.04 99 1.09 
; 81 90 74 69 1.09 73 1.06 1.01 1. 
MICHIGAN 83 92 76 71 1.11 75 1.08 1.03 1.13 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. (Jan. 2 iI 85 94 78 73 1.13 77 1.10 1.05 1.15 
Midland, Midland County $1.22 a! - - a ; + i +4 ro 4 
Sica (ie einai > 2 77 7 
En, Lae ens. ah $1 91 1.00 84 7 «1.19 83 1.16 Ltt t2t 
Posted by Simrall Corp. (Jan. 2. 11 93 1.02 86 81 1.21 85 118 113 1.23 
Greendale, Porter, Vernon, Crystal & Wise $1.22 95 1.04 88 83 1.23 87 1.20 1.15 1.25 | 
Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville, Beaverton & sweet 97 1.06 90 85 1.25 89 1.22 1.17 1.27 
crude type of Monitor $1 20 : 99 1 08 92 87 1.27 ol 1.24 1.19 1.29 
Freeman, Redding & Lincoln $1.17 39-39. 9 1.0) 1.10 94 89 1.29 93 1 26 1.21 1.31 
West Branch-Arenac $1.02 40 & above 1.03 1.12 96 91 1.31 95 1.28 1.23 1.33 
Hamilton caneut : : $1.05 W. Central Tex. includes crudes purchased in Brown, Callahan. Coleman, Comanche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, | 
Posted by Sohio Corp. (Michigan Division Jones, Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmorton & Young Cos., Tex } 
eg ‘ ent ¢ ies g. 2 910 ‘ . , , : . = 
= eg aS. S st rg 00 ‘~~ ~ 194 - = I. Central Tex. includes crudes purchased in Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone & Navarro Cos., Tex 
Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. (Jan. 2. ‘11 . W big ° N an ey a a pure 7 a a ws, Crane, Crockett. Ector, Gaines, Glasscock, Howard, 
me P eagan, pton, inktier ¢ oukum (os. « ea Co., ex | 
Saginaw & Wise. .$1 22 Buckeye & Bentley $1 20 
Clare $0.91 Adams $1.05 Tex. Gulf Coast includes crudes purchased in Goose Creek, Sugarland, Thompsons, Mykawa, Amelia, Webster & 
Bay Distillate $1.48 Clear Lake tields 
. caine iki dae Anahuac-Dickinson includes crudes purchased in Gillock, Cedar Point, Fairbanks, Turtle Bay, Hull, Pierce 
ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCK ¥ Junction & Raccoon Bend (Shallow Sand) fields 
Posted by Sohio Corp. , 7 ; 
: : sic ‘ Refugio includes crudes purchased in Saxet, East White Point, Greta, O'Connor-MeFadden. Taft, Plymouth & 
IMinois Basin, including Griflin pool (Aug. 21, °40) $115 Tom Gone Gilde 
Carmi, Storms, Ill. area (Nov. 1, 40) 1.05 ‘ ; 
Birk City Ky. area (Jan. 1, ‘41 1.10 Mirando includes crudes purchased in Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb & Zapata Cos., Tex. & in Heyser & Placedo tiehds 
Corydon, Ky. area, Henderson (Aug. 21, '40 1.05 Posti | R Bend (D Sand) & Sat i , 
re bby Ohio Oil Ps. ostings tor accoon CTW eep sane « “Satsuma crudes are same as .or omball 
IHinois Basin (Aug. 21, *40 $1.15 Kast Texas $1.10 Talco $0 65 Flour Bluff & Jim Wells Cos $1. 25 
Illinois & Western Indiana (Aug. 23, ‘40 1 00 Van 93 Conroe BR: Salt’ Flat, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Carroll, } 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. (Aug. 21, 740 Pecos 78 Hardin 1 10 Clark & Zoboroski 96 | 
Louden, Fayette Co. Ill $I 15 
Posted by Mohawk Oil Lines, Inc. (Aug. 21. °40 
So. Illinois heavy. .$1.05 Light $1 15 . 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. HE TEXAS CO. 
Posted by Ashland Oil & Transp. Co. ; ox = Cane 
Somerset oil in Ashland Lines. Ky.: ad Tan, & ~ ccc Cos., Tex.-Dee. 3, Effective Oct. 2, °39 
Aug. 21, "40 eS ee Panhandle, Tex.-Sweet crude same us tHumble's 


Big Sandy River... .$1.12 Kentucky River... $1.20 


except 34-34.9 at $0.81 | 
Tomball, Tex.— Dec. 3, "38—- same as Humble. Sour crude same as Humble'’s Carson & Hutchinson | 
Ponte " = , : Cos. except Texaco leg ins with 34-34.9 at $0.79 } 
Posted by Owe a Ashland Co. West Texas—Oct. 12, °38, in Crane, Glasscock. 
Owensboro, Ky. area (Aug. 21, "40).. $1.10 Howard, Mitchell, Upton & Winkier Cos. and Dec. 6, West Texas & Lea Co., N. Mex. Same as Humble 





. one omens same except Texaco begins with Below 26 at $0.65 and ends 
MID-CONTINENT as Humble except Magnolia begins with Below 25 at with 36 & above at $0.87 
OK LAHOMA-KANSAS-NORTHL TEXAS $0.63 re ls : 
, . Texas Gulf Coast — Same as Humble except Texaco 
See below for companies posting and effective N. Mexico— Oct. 15, "39, in Lea Co same as ends with 34 & above at $1.16 
dates Humble except Magnolia begins with Below 25 at 
$0.63 and ends with 36 & above at $0.87. Mirando-Duval, Tex. Same as tlamble except 
= Bes . = - exaco ends with 28 & above at $1.04 
3” hy s a° ig Mirando, Tex.— Oct. 2, °39-—-same as Humble 
Ze Zé Fs fs 24 a ; tefugio, Tex.— Same as Humble except Texaco end 
=7 =7 =Z2 =F =7 Beaumont, Tex.—Oct. 2, '39—same as Humble ——— ye snl at $l om —— ss bili anes 
C - >. F F : rs Texas Gulf Coast ‘~ 
ruvity tS. St. S. S. , ° 
—" — i Oct. 12, 7°38: 
Below 21 $0.70 $0.60 sta $0 63 Cass & Panola Cos., Tex. Oct. 12, °38 Below Following Tex. postings ee t 
21-21 .9 72 63 65 25 grav. oil at $0.73, plus 2c per degree of gravity to Kast Texas $1.10 Cass Co $1 05 
22-22.9 74 66 67 top of 40 & above at $1.05. Darst Creek 96 Conroe . 27 
23-23 .9 76 69 69 
24-24 .9 78 72 7l Following Tex. postings Oct. 12, °38: SHELL OIL CO.. INC. 
25-25 .9 80 75 $0.58 73 ee : 
296 9 82 =3 63 75, East Texas $1.10 Cleveland (Liberty West Texas & Lea Co., N. Mex. —Aug. 29, 39, & } 
on eF 9 84 gt 68 77 Darst Creek 96 Co.) $i.i4 Yoakum Co Tex. Sept. 1, "39 same as Humble 
8-98 9 86 $4 $0.86 73 79 Luling 87 Hardin (Liberty except Shell ends with 36 & above at $0.87 
99-99 9 BB 87 88 78 BI Lytton Springs 99 Co.) 1.02 
30-309 90 90 90 82 83 . e — — Fisher Co... Tex. Aug. 29, °39- Below 25 uerav. at 
31-31.9 9? 92 9° 86 85 SINCLAIR-PRAIRIE OIL MARKETING CO. $0.68, plus 2c per degree of gravity up to 40 & above 
$2-32.9 94 94 91 90 7 Nias *. “hi Tex. at $1.00 
= 33 > 96 % 6 96 39 Gray, Carson & Hutchinson Cos., Tex. 
4-34 9 98 98 98 08 9] Aug. 31, °39—same as Humble. Following Tex. postings Following Tex. postings 
$5-35.9 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 93 . . , ‘ * Oct. 5, 39 Aug. 29, 39 
56-36 9 10° 1.02 1 02 1.02 93 West Texas & Lea Co., N. Mex.— Aug. 31, °39 nat Snes $1.10 Pecos Co., excopt 
37-37 9 1 04 1 O04 1.04 1.04 07 same as Humble, except Sine lair begins with Below Livingston area, Yates Shallow pool $0. 78 } 
38-38 .9 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 99 25 at $0.63 and ends with 36 & above at $0.87. Polk Co 1.10 Pecos Co., Yates } 
39-39 9 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.01 a —-— - * Shallow | 6> | 
10 & above 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.03 Texas Gulf Coast— Oct. 3, "39—same as Humble — oe 
Above schedules posted by: East Texas (Oct Long Lake, in An- CONTINENTAL OLL CO, 
No 1: 8S. O. Indiana Oct 17, 38) un Okla. & Kans. E Rd c NOM $1.10 —, i & Eddy Co., N. Mex.—Apr. 22, 40 —Begins with 28 | 
. . ‘reestone L0s., 20° 5 
No. 2: Carter Oct. 13, °38 in Okla.; Magnolia Oct. “(han 31. °39). 72 a” tn Se 28.9 at $0.61, plus 2c per degree gravity up to 40 & | 
12, °38 in Okla.; Shell Oct. 22, °38 in Okla. & Kans. ii 40). e108 above at $0.85 
40).. ; $1.08 
No. 3: Continental Oct. 11, "38 in Okla. & Kans Mi ' » omen 
; . - . . . ando, Vex. Jan. 1, 41 same as Humble. except 
“ “a ry — Selow 29; Texas Co. Oct. 12, °38 STANOLIND OLL PURCHASING CO. ( wears sec oes an 20.50 ~ “90.88 | 
in Okla. & Kans ’ 
= ee Tomball. Tex.—Aug. 29, "39—same as Humble ex aie ie ' . HW fides satel 
No. 4: Sinclair-Prairie Aug. 31, °39 in Okla. & Kans. cept Stanolind begins with Below 29 at $1.07. “ston oe a. be F ngs ith 0 0.9 ate $0 03. os 
No. 5: Stanolind Sept. 1, ‘40 in N. Texas; Con- ; : - wise | 
tinental Oct. 11, °38 in N. Texas; Texas Co. Oct. 12, Texas Gulf Coast— Oct. 3, °39, in Clinton field —same Clara Driscoll, Tex.— Jan. 1, ‘41 —-20-20.9 at $0.93 
38 in N. & N. Central Texas; Magnolia Dec. 3, "38 as Humble Texas Gulf Coast except Stanolind begins le differential per degree of gravity up to 1 & above 
in N. & N. Central Texas; Sinclair-Prairie July 16, °40 with Below 21 at $0.88. at $1.13 
in Mexia & N. Central Texas. Texas Co.'s lowest P ; , as j Wells ( 
grade is 28-28.9 at $0.79; Continental, Magnolia and West Beaumont, Jefferson Co., Tex.—Oct, 2, "39 Alfred & Magnolia City, Tex. (Jim ems \0 


Sinclair-Prairie postings begin with Below 29 at $0.79 


“40 in Cochran, Hockl>y, Yoakum & Gain-+s Cos 






same as Humble Texas Gulf Coast. 


Gray Co Texeco begins with 





Jan. 1, ‘41- $1.08 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES (22!30:1/: 
preceding page) 
CALIFORNIA Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All aravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effeciive Feb 1, 1940 
= = c os Pl 
: g 3 Ste e ot 
= z ’ < Fs S ss =Ecs . ee | 
=< . 2 a é s- £ : F @ S 7% Bsc x 27 
_ = ¢ -_ aa Oz = - 4 os oe ‘Be = oo 
ees £ = F FF & £ ¢ sz pbk 3 & g © & FE 2 24s 2 « % S58 
as 2 f 5 = ~~ a. 2 ¢ sf 3s §& = » me 5S ££ Fre & S 5 =~ 
=we Sse oi Be 2 ec s “= 2 a = = = ec = > a = % SE 
fe. - ec B “ a 2° > = aan £ et r 4 & te mn cas - = 4 aa 
Gravity »SE g 3¢ = = i =6 p 52H = z= 4 he oe Se = 25% = : > Hf) 
nee ww EE os & 6S <& 5& es Bs= ¢& = & cS Ge SE 8&8 ats ss: & ze 
a ee eee $0.65 $0.64 $0.63 $0.64 $0.65 $0.61 $0.65 $0.61 $0 . $0.62 $0.63 .... .... .... $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0 > $0 = 
a nee .65 .64 .63 64 .65 61 65 61 6 62 63... pAtens ‘ 60 60 60 .60 6 é 
aw ce ee 65 64 63 64 .65 61 65 61 61 62 63 : 3 bat 60 .60 60 60 60 45 
ou Seer 65 .64 .63 68 65 61 65 61 61 62 63 ‘ 60 60 .60 60 60 46 
oh gil, GOS .65 64 63 71 65 65 68 61 61 62 63 : .60 60 .60 .60 60 
a at Eee .69 .64 .67 49 .70 69 72 61 65 62 63 y 60 64 64 64 .61 $0.60 
tn at ee eee .73 .64 te 79 76 74 75 65 69 62 67 60 69 .69 69 62 60 
Sk See 7 64 Py | 82 81 78 79 69 73 62 72 $0.63 64 74 74 74 66 60 
> k Se 82 69 81 86 . 86 82 82 73 77 66 76 63 68 79 79 78 Pe 63 
of 86 75 85 89 92 86 $0.71 86 78 82 71 8l 67 71 84 84 82 7 67 
AT. eee . ; 9: 97 90 7 89 82 86 75 85 i 75 89 89 86 78 7 
re 3 ‘3 3 36 1.02 95 82 93 86 90 80 R9 77 sina 79 94 94 90 82 75 
Se ee 99 91 99 1.00 1.08 99 88 96 90 94 84 94 .82 he 83 99 99 95 
OTT. Wg .ccann 1.03 7 1.03 1.04 1.03 94 1.00 94 98 89 .98 87 $0.83 $0.92 87 1.04 1.04 99 
oy, ki eee ee 1.07 1.02 1.07 1.07 1.07 99 1.03 98 93 1.02 91 86 96 91 1.09 1.09 1.03 | 
29-29 9. 1.10 1.07 1.11 1.10 1.10 1.04 1.06 1.02 98 1.06 96 .90 99 9o 1. 1. 10 
30-30.9..... 26 62.82 1.05 1.36 1.14 1.09 1.09 1.02 1.10 1.01 94 1.02 99 1.19 1.19 1.11 
31-31.9. 4.17 32061 Elwood Terrace 1.07 1.14 1.05 98 1.06 1.02 1.24 1.24 
ree 1.20 1.20 1.19 F. o. b. ship 1.11 1.18 1.09 1.02 1.09 1.06 1.29 1.29 Kettleman Hills 
ee 1.24 $1.21 1.15 1.22 1.14 1.06 1.13 1.10 1.34 1.34 $1.12 
34-34.9. ¢ 1.29 1.25 1.20 1.26 1.19 1.10 1.16 1.14 1.17 
35-35.9........ = 1.34 1.29 1.24 1.2 2.34 1:20 1.21 
36-36.9 a 1.39 Loo 1.28 Lz 2.88 1:3 1. 
fo * xe ¥ 1.44 1.37 1.33 fo. 2.22 1.36 1.29 
Uk, eee 1.49 1.37 1.36 1.25 1.30 1.33 
39-39 .9 = 1.54 1.42 1.29 1.34 1.38 
40-40.9........ = 1.59 1.46 1.o3 1.37 
41-41.9 E 1.50 1.37 1.40 
42-42.9 = 1.54 1.41 1.44 
43-43.9...... " 1.59 1.45 1.47 
44-44.9. = 1.63 1.49 1.51 
| A Se ~ 1.67 1.53 1.54 
46-46 .9 1.71 1.57 1.87 
47-47 .9 1.61 
a 1.64 
*E] Segundo prices same as Signal Hill. Wilmington prices same as Signal Hill, except below 19 gravity prices are: 14-16.9, $0.60: 17-17.9. $0.62 ; 18 18.9, $0.64 
**Includes Newhall, McKittrick, Kern River, Round Mountain and Kern Front, schedule for which e nds with 19-19.9. Mountain View s« hedule begins with i9-19.9. 

PAN AMERICAN PIPE LINE CO. LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS (Cont'd ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Hastings & So. Heuston, Tex. crudes— Oct. 1, Posted by Shell Oil Co.. Ine. (Aug. 29, °39 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (Oct. 11, °38 
*40—same as Humble Texas Gulf Ceast except Pan lowa District, La. 

Am. begins with Below 21 at $6.88. Below 18.$0.75  23-23.9..$0.89 29-29.9. $1.04 Salt Creek (except Tensleep crude), wi and 
Cayuga, Anderson Ce., Tex.— Oct. 2, '39—$0.78 18-18.9 77 94-94 9 92 30-309 1.06 Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as S. Indiana 
East Texas—Jan. 1, “41—$1.10 19-19.9 79 95-95 .9 95 31-31.9 1.08 posts in Okla.-Kans., ranging from $0.86 pt $1.10, 
ets abi 20-20.9 81 26-26.9 98 32-32.9.. 1.10 which see in next column 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 21-21.9 83 27-27 .9 1.00 33-33.9 1.12 
<9 ae oe 22-22.9 86 =. 28-28.9 1.02 34&above 1.14 Tensleep crude $0 .646 Frannie, light $0.55 
Posted by S; O. Louisiana, Oct. 17, *40 Black Bayou & White Castle Districts, La.—same as Iles, heavy. 92 Grass Creek, hea y 40 
ee re lowa Distric t, except Black Bayou, etc. begins with Ek Basin, light 90 Hamilton Dome, 3 | 
F : = al Below 20 at $0.79 Grass Creek, light 90 Wyo. 35 
a a Pa) < . Frannie. heavy .42 
Bi. ‘ fe ; Gibson Field, Terrebonne Parish, La E $1.04 
£ é 3 £- = again Field, St. Martin, Parish, La Posted by Ohio O:; Co. (Oct. 11, °38 
; *, @. £, 2 i. (Jan. 12, °40 +++. 1.00 | iy Basin, Wyo.. $0.90 Rock Creek.......$1.00 
Gravity a S$ 8S ss Fs 3 s Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Cop. Grass Creek, light 90 Lance Creek 77 | 
Bel 3 on Pee. See yi Urania, La. (Oct. 14, '38 ; $0.89 ny Sees —% en ‘April 1, "39)... ae ro 
__- BAe $0.75 $0.91 $0.55 | Grass Cree reavy ( pri ‘ 
ay HP teen eens ott o -57 } Posted by Continental Oil Co. Sunburst, Mont. (Nov. 16, °37).. ; ‘ .90 
> SRS 49-95-59 | ‘Tepetate & Ville Platte, La. (Oct. 11, °38)... $1.03 
on 27 a)” : Rice Posted by Continental Oil Co. (Oct. 11, 738 
Below 25.1... 1...) $0°83 $0.73 ; reo Pe pase ye ~ * a —— Ft. Collins & Wellington, Col. 
ree 85 yt 8 1.01 65 | elow 36.$0.92 = 37-37 “. Below 29.$0.81 32-32.9..$0.89  36-36.9. .$0.97 
O72? 9 Seen 89 eu 4 i r+ 69 ieee -_ Ree 1.63 29-29.9 83 33-33.9.. .91 37-37.9.. .99 
ge i A ; * 24.2) ‘ 
_ 5 oe 91 81 91 07 71 | Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. 30- 30 9 -85 34 34 9. -93 38-38.9.. 1.01 
. 1.07.71 | : 31-31.9 87 35-35.9.. .95 39-39.9.. 1.03 
a . Tere rer = Hn 3 : .. 73 | Allison area, Shrv'prt. field (Aug. 14, °39).. $0.95 40 & above 1.05 
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CLASSIFIED 


Address all Blind Box Number ads to Na- 
tional Petroleum News, 530 Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise spec- 
tfled 


For Sale 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Any part of 50 tank cars. 
Pennsylvania Oil Products 
Refining Co. 
Warren, Pa. 











All types and sizes used gasoline transports 
that were traded in for new and larger 
equipment. Write, telephone or wire your 
requirements to G. E Bobbitt, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





FOR SALE 
2500 Barrel Pipe Still, Tower 
Condensers, ete., complete. A-1 
condition. 





P. O. Box 568—Warren, Pa. 








Classified Rates 





“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00 
per insertion 

“Position Wanted”—5 cents a word 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 

All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash dis- 
counts on classified Advertisements. 











Positions Wanted 


Position wanted as land title examiner, with 
oil company making searches preliminary to 
leases, etc, Seven years with the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co. Law graduate. Box No 
843, National Petroleum News. 


Refinery Engineer. Four years process and 
development engineering, two years head 
of refinery laboratory. Thorough knowledge 
of cracking, polymerization, gas processing, 
treating, laboratory control. Proven tech- 
nical and administrative ability. Seeking 
new outlet for profitable ideas backed by 
sound judgment. Age 30, married. Box No 
839, 


Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 
Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 














ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 





This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsihility fo 


errors or omissions, 
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Continental Can Co. 
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When Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
recently celebrated 21 years as an in- 
dependent oil company at Oklahoma 
City, gold service buttons were pre- 
sented to 40 employes. 

L. H. Prichard, president and J. 
Steve Anderson, vice-president, spoke. 
Employes receiving 20-year service but- 
tons included P. H. Anderson, secre- 
tary treasurer, C. H. Dresser and Wil- 
liam Brookover. Recipients of buttons 
showing 15 years of service, or over, 
were R. W. Petricek and H. G. Don- 
nell, 

This company now has producing 
properties in Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico; refineries in Texas and 
Oklahoma; and markets petroleum in 
more than 20 states and Canada, ac 
cording to C. &. Mayhall, director in 
charge of refined oil sales. 

* * BS 

They really had a lot of fun at the 
Phillips Petroleum Co.’s big costume 
party staged a few days ago by the 
sales, public relations and aviation de- 
partments of the company at the Hill- 
crest Country Club, Bartlesville, Okla. 

The “extra” that hit the streets just 
after the folks had assembled at the 
club told how “A. M. Hughes, Pride 
of Muleshoe, Texas, Faced Indictment 
in Federal Court on Charges of Con- 
spiring to Form a Hog-Buying Pool.” 
This glaring expose was _ illustrated 


‘ / 
Prize winners at 


Phillips Petr o- * 
leum Co.’s_ cos- i 
tume party in- “Oey oe 
cluded, left to ¥ . 


: 


right, E. M. Kel- 
ly, Mrs. M. K. 
Quesenbury, Miss 
Prudence Green 
and Edwin Fike, 
all of Bartles- 
ville and mem- 
bers of the sales, 
public relations 
and aviation de- 
partments of the 
company 


1s 





by picture of the purported mammoth 


pool. He was digging to furnish the 
piggies with a mud puddlle. Mr. 


Hughes is Phillips’ vice-president in 
charge of sales, 


The phony news sheet reported the 
“arrest” of E. J. “Stonefaced” Webster, 
Phillips sales manager, in a raid at the 
Hillcrest Club” and R, F. “Silent” Ham- 
ilton, secretary to the executive com- 
mittee; Paul “Curley” Endacott, assist- 
ant to the president; and M. E. “Mus- 
selhead” Foster, another Phillips exec- 
utive, 

Escaped during the big raid on the 
club were Fred L. Koopman and W. B. 
Englebrecht of the natural gasoline 
sales department, who at that time 
were being chased by posses from the 
sheriff’s office, the “scandal sheet” re- 
ported, 


“It was the haywiriest shin-dig any 
one could hatch up,” was the reaction 
to the evening’s entertainment ‘but 
it was gobs of fun.” 


K. M. (Jerry) Lyons, for many 
years associated with Conewango Re 
fining Co., Warren, Pa., and more re 
cently with Kendall Refining Co., 
Bradford, Pa., has accepted the position 
of Sales Manager for the Bayonne 
Steel Barrel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 





‘-PERSONALS - 





Cc. A. Miller, formerly operations 
manager of the Cleveland division of 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., has been named 
manager of the engineering and main- 
tenance department of the company, 
with headquarters at New York, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. G. 
Jordan, division manager. C. L. Lock- 
hart, formerly special marketing field 
representative, succeeds Mr. Miller as 
operations manager at Cleveland divi- 
sion, which consists of Ohio, Western 
New York and Pennsylvania, the north- 
western portion of West Virginia, and 
a part of Kentucky. 


* * * 


2etiring after 38 years with Stand 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, William A. 
Eberle, general superintendent of the 
company’s Eagle Works, Jersey City, 
N. J., was honored at a dinner recently 
attended by 250 guests. 

Frank W. Abrams, a director of the 
parent company, who spoke to the 
group, said, “I’ll miss Bill, and there 
are many others in the company who 
will miss him, too.” 

Mr. Eberle started as a machinist’s 
helper at the Eagle Works in 1902, be- 
came assistant general superintendent 
in 1925, and general superintendent a 
year later. 


* * * 


Down Argentine Way is the objec 
tive of Burr A. Rowell, Los Angeles, 
director of sales for Gilmore Oil Co., 
who retired effective Dec. 31. Mr. 
towell pians a nine-month tour of the 
South American countries. 


* * 


Dr. E. R. Lederer, president and gen- 
eral manager of Bradford Oil Refining 
Co, since 1936, announces his resigna- 
tien. His future plans are indefinite. 

° ‘i " 

S. S. Learned, Bartlesville, Okla., 
has been named assistant manager of 
the newly-organized gasoline pipeline 
department of Phillips Petroleum Co. 
to assist A. W. Hubbell, departmental 
manager. Mr. Learned succeeds E. F. 
Kindsvater, who has been stepped up 
to chief engineer of the engineering 
department. 

All operations formerly handled by 
Phillips Pipe Line Co., The Illana Co. 
and Hoosier Terminal Co. have been 
consolidated and will be operated under 
supervision of the new gasoline pipe 
line department. C. R. Musgrave of 
Bartlesville, vice-president in charge 
of transportation, will act as executive 
co-ordinator of the new department. 
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Refining Te 


NERGY SUMMARY 


The recent publication of the an- 
nual Minerals Yearbook, which 
gives in its 1500 pages one of the 

best $2 bargains in accumulated statistics there is, draws 
our attention first each year to a section of the annual 
report on bituminous coal rather than to the 150 pages 
of petroleum and natural gas statistics. The attraction 
in the coal report has much to do with the petroleum 
industry, however, since it is a graphic picture of the rela- 
tive rates of growth in the two industries in terms of 
the annual supply of available energy from each, as well 
as from natural gas and water power. 


The total supply of available energy from these four 
sources in 1939 was 22,830 trillion Btu., an increase of 7.8% 
over 1938, made largely by an increase in coal production. 
Of this amount, petroleum accounted for 7,785 trillion Btu. 
and bituminous coal 10,192 trillion Btu. Adding natural 
gas and anthracite coal, the figures become 10,403 for oil 
and gas and 11,589 for coal. The remainder of the energy 
is supplied by water power. 


Domestic petroleum accounted for 33.2% of the total 
heat energy, dropping slightly from the 1938 figure due 
to a pick-up in coal production, and bituminous coal ac- 
counted for 44.6%. Including natural gas and anthracite 
coal, as before, the percentages become 45.6% for oil and 
gas, and 50.7% for coal. 


Of further interest in these figures is their arrange- 
ment to show the relative rate of growth as a percentage 
of 1918 production of energy when coal reached a peak 
never since equaled. It is in this tabulation that the pe- 
troleum industry shines, of course, with an index of 355 
as compared with 67 for bituminous coal. In other words 
coal production in 1939 was only two-thirds what it was 
in 1918 while petroleum production was three and a 
half times as great as in that year. Water power, though 
smaller, has also made great gains, as shown by an in- 
dex of 289. 


It is a striking fact that the total amount of heat 
energy consumed in 1939 is only about 5% more than in 
1918. A clue to the explanation of this startling fact is 
that in counting the value of water power in the above 
figures, it is reported that the prevailing central station 
fuel equivalent for 1939 was 1.39 lb. of coal per kilowatt 
hour of electric energy produced as compared with 4 lb. 
in 1913. In other words our ability to convert coal heat 
to useful energy was nearly 3 times as great in 1939 
as in 1913 in this type of equipment. 

Similar gains have been made in all methods for con- 
verting heat to usable energy. One of the principal ways 
petroleum refiners are contributing to this higher efficiency 
now is in raising the octane number of gasoline. With 
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the co-operation of automotive engineers some remarkable 
gains have been made in the past decade and just as im- 
portant gains may be expected during the next decade. 
Whether we will be able to get along with only 5% more 
heat energy in the next 20 years and yet make the same 
progress in efficiency as in the last 22 years is an inter- 
esting question. Knowing only the most advanced devel- 
opments of the present seems sufficient indication that 
it can be done. 


These figures give a rough idea of our heat energy 
production in the U. S. An estimated 100 trillion Btu. in 
bootleg and stolen anthracite coal is not counted, but on 
the other hand electric power production by water power, 
in actual heat value was 400-500 trillion Btu. less than the 
838 trillion Btu. given as the 1939 coal heat equivalent 
of the water power to produce it. 


* * * 


S.A.E. The Society of Automotive Engineers has no 
counterpart in the petroleum refining industry such 
as a society of refining engineers but the impor- 
tance of its meetings to the automotive industry is as great 
as the technical sessions of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute are to refiners and producers of petroleum. These 
two organizations’ common interests, motor fuel and mo- 
tor lubricants, draws them together closely and because 
of these common interests the Fuels and Lubricants Divi- 
sion of the S.A.E. is frequently headed by an oil man, 
as it was during the past year by Neil MacCoull, The 
Texas Co. 


This week the S.A.E. is holding its annual meeting in 
Detroit. While much of the program will be devoted to 
mechanical features in automobile design, one whole day 
is given to fuels and lubricants sessions. Committees 
concerned with fuels and lubricants problems are meet- 
ing from Sunday through Saturday. 


One of the most interesting reports this week is that 
dealing with the 1940 C.F.R. road knock tests. The com- 
pletion of these tests is considered by many as like com- 
pleting the third leg of a three-legged stool for which the 
A.S.T.M.-C.F.R. octane number and 1939 Research octane 
number are the other two legs. Thus, with three methods 
of determining an octane number, it is felt that the real 
tendency of a fuel, engine, or fuel-engine combination to 
knock can be circumscribed. While there may be no ex- 
act name nor any single figure other than the indefinite 
“road-octane” number that can be assigned to the tendency, 
determined in this manner, yet with three reference points 
a closer approximation to expected combustion tendencies 
in the average car on the road can be obtained in rela- 
tion to the two laboratory test procedures. 
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No Vapor Lock in New Cars 
With 25-lb. “Gas at 30° F. 


By H. M. Trimble, R. R. Couch, and K. C. Bottenberg* 


ABSTRACT 


The permissible Reid vapor pressures for trouble- 
free operation of 1939 and 1940 models of the three 
popular priced motor cars at atmospheric tem- 
peratures of 30°F., 45°F., and 60°F. are approxi- 
mately 25 lbs., 20 lbs., and 15 lbs., operating tests 
show. Since the maximum vapor pressure of pres- 
ent winter motor fuels averages from 12 to 13 lbs., 
it is apparent that the margin of safety between 
the vapor pressures of fuels actually marketed 
over the year and the vapor pressures of fuels 
which cars can handle satisfactorily is consider- 
ably greater in winter than in summer. Any 
trouble that may be experienced with present fuels 
in winter weather is, therefore, not a matter of 
vapor lock. 

Limiting vapor pressure for freedom from vapor 
lock at low atmospheric temperatures were deter- 
mined on 17 cars for the temperature range of 
30°F. to 59°F. using the 1939 A.P.I. Automotive Sur- 
vey Committee vapor lock road test procedure. 
Previously published data indicate that cars of 
this class can handle over 8-lb. vapor pressure 
gasolines satisfactorily at an atmospheric tempera- 


ture of 100°F. 


Dux opinion has often been expressed that restric- 
tions on motor fuel vapor pressures should be imposed not 
by automotive fuel systems but rather by the economics 
of distribution of fuels. Fuels systems should not rule 
out the distribution of any fuel which can be economically 
manufactured, stored, and handled. For example, if the 
handling losses encountered in distributing 20-lb. vapor 
pressure fuels in the winter are comparable in amount with 
those experienced in distributing 8-lb. fuels in the summer, 
then fuel systems should permit the use of such fuels. 
Since all of the volatile hydrocarbon constituents of fuels 
which contribute to determine the vapor pressures possess 
good antiknock characteristics, any restrictions placed on 
their inclusion in fuels are definite obstacles in the path of 
cheap, higher antiknock products. Economics of distribu 
tion and not restrictions imposed by fuel systems should 
dictate the upper vapor pressure limits for motor fuels. 

Considerable information has been presented from time 
to time on the maximum permissible vapor pressure of 
motor fuels for freedom from vapor lock in cars in warm 
weather. The results in general indicate that fuels possess 
ing vapor pressures as high as 9 lbs. can be used in the 
popular priced cars with satisfactory results at an atmos- 
pheric temperature of 100° F. Observations made on the 
heavier and costlier makes of cars for the same temperature 
conditions have indicated that somewhat lower vapor pres- 
sure fuels are necessary for trouble-free operation. In such 
cases fuels of 7 to 8 lbs. vapor pressure can normally be 
handled with satisfactory results. 

Primarily because vapor lock is usually considered 
as being a summer operating problem, few measurements 
of the permissible vapor pressures of fuels for low oper- 
ating temperatures have ever been made. No measure- 
ments have, to our knowledge, been made on the more 
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recent car models. Since troubles are occasionally experi- 
enced in the cold weather operation of cars, it was con- 
sidered desirable to determine the permissible vapor pres- 
sures at low atmospheric temperatures, particularly since 
some of the reported troubles under cold weather operation 
have been diagnosed as vapor lock. The purpose of this 
paper is to present the results of a test program in which 
the limiting Reid vapor pressure requirements of 1939 
and 1940 popular priced cars were determined using the 
1939 A. P. I. Automotive Survey Committee vapor lock road 
test procedure. 


Volatility Has Two Components 


Since Reid vapor pressure and volatility are frequently 
used synonymously, it should be pointed out that the two 
terms are not synonymous. Volatility, defined as the readi- 
ness with which a substance vaporizes, can be thought of 
as consisting of two factors—an “intensive” and an “exten- 
sive” factor. The intensive factor is measured by the 
Reid vapor pressure and the extensive factor is usually 
based on the A. S. T. M. distillation characteristics of the 
substance in question, and is ordinarily expressed as the 
percentage distilled at some fixed temperature; such as 
158° F. or 212° F.; or as the temperature at which some 
fixed percentage; such as 70, 85, or 90; is distilled. 

For example, defining volatility as the readiness with 
which a substance vaporizes, it is entirely possible in the 
case of complex hydrocarbon mixtures, such as motor fuels, 
to have a mixture consisting essentially of heavy hydro- 
carbons comparatively difficult to vaporize, which will, by 
virtue of small percentages of light hydrocarbons, such 
as butanes or lighter, possess a high Reid vapor pressure. 
On the other hand, it is possible to have a complex hydro- 
carbon mixture consisting essentially of lighter hydrocar- 
bons that are more readily vaporized than those in the 
preceding case which will have a Reid vapor pressure equal 
to that of the mixture in the preceding case. If the Reid 
vapor pressure were used as the measure of the volatility 
of these two mixtures, they would be considered as having 
the same volatility, when actually such is not the case. 


Vapor Lock Test Procedure 


Seventeen cars comprising 1939 and 1940 models of 
the three popular priced makes were used in the test pro- 
gram. Choice of these makes of cars for the study was 
based on the premise that the results obtained would reflect 
what the majortiy of cars on the road could handle in the 
way of high vapor pressure fuels. 

Two fuels were used in the tests. The first was a 
winter grade of clear filling station gasoline which was 
leaded with about 1.0 cc. TEL to prevent excessive detona- 
tion while testing. The approximate physical character- 
istics of this fuel were as follows: 


Gravity, ‘API » cies Soe 
Reid vapor pressure, lb Te 11.6 
Tnitial Boiling Point, °F. ....t 86 
10% Evaporated, °F. . . 268 
20% Evaporated, °F. ; 128 
50% Evaporated, °F. ees 
90% Evaporated, °F ae 


End Point, shave occancletenbse 414 
The second fuel was prepared by adding to a portion 
of the first fuel a sufficient amount of normal butane to 


*Phillips Petroleum Co. 
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yield a resultant product of about 30 lbs. vapor pressure. 
The advantages of using these base fuels and various 
blends of them is that a wide range of vapor pressures 
could be explored without introducing unusual volatility 
effects; that is, the vapor pressure could be varied con- 
siderably without any substantial change in the overall 
volatility characteristics. 


































The road test procedure employed is familiar to every- 
one and needs little explanation. In brief, the only changes 
in the normal car fuel system involved the this procedure 
is the removal of the fuel tank drain plug and the insertion 
in its place of a diffuser fitted with satisfactory connections 
for admitting fuels into and for withdrawing samples 
from the car fuel tank. With this arrangement the test 
fuels are forced under pressure through the diffuser into 
the fuel tank, the purpose of the diffuser being to mix 
the fuels as completely as possible as they are added. 
Assuming that the road test is started with a fuel that will 
not vapor lock in the car at the prevailing atmospheric 
temperature, the steps involved in the test can be summar- 
ized as follows: 
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(1) A motor temperature stabilization run of 50 miles 
at a speed of 50 to 55 miles per hour. 

(2) A five minute stop with ignition off to permit a 
temperature build-up in the fuel system. 


(3) The motor is then started and the car accelerated M ; ; 
at wide-open throttle to 60 miles per hour in high otor fuel of 25 lbs. Reid vapor pressure gives 
gear noting whether or not vapor lock occurs. (Vapor trouble-free operation in 1939 and 1940 models 
lock will be evidenced by a surging or a cutting-out of three popular priced cars at an atmospheric 
of the car motor.) temperature of 30°F. Winter margin of safety 

(4) Following Step 3, a sample of the fuel in the car tank is high, say H. M. Trimble, R. R. Couch and 
is taken for laboratory inspection. K. C. Bottenberg R-2 

(5) 


Steps 6, 7, 2, 3 and 4 are continued until vapor lock 
is definitely observed in Step 3. 

(6) Sufficient high vapor pressure test fuel to increase 
the Reid vapor pressure of the car tank contents 
by approximately one pound is added to the fuel 
already in the tank. 


Discussions of diesel fuel performance, progress 
in conserving gasoline energy by improve- 
ment in air-fuel ratios of motor cars, the re- 
liability of four types of exhaust gas analyzers. 


) TQ ile ae . « ilizvati . ic « » , " 

A five mile temperature stabilization run is made. and factors influencing the measurement of 
(8) When vapor lock does occur in Step 3, further tests 
are made in accordance with the provisions of Steps 


9, 7, 2, 3 and 4 until vapor lock is eliminated in Step 3. 


explosion pressures of gaseous mixtures of 
gasoline and air by diaphragm indicators 


were heard at the annual S.A.E. meeting R-6 
(9) Sufficient low vapor pressure test fuel to decrease 


the Reid vapor pressure of the car tank contents by 
approximately 0.5 lb. is added to the fuel already in 


the tank. New white paint for oil storage tanks reflects 


more of the sun’s heat than aluminum paint. 
The sampling device for withdrawing samples from 


Durability and self-cleaning qualities are said 
the fuel tank in Step 8 was a two-hole stopper fitted with 


to hold a high reflectivity after weathering 
many months R-12 





Why Not Boost Vapor Pressure? N.P.N. Semi-Annual Subject Index of Technical 


; and Semi-Technical Articles R-14 
Are refiners and marketers too cautious in holding 


down the vapor pressure of motor fuels for winter 
consumption? 

This timely and interesting account of experiments 
conducted by Phillips Petroleum Co. with fuels of 
higher vapor pressure indicates that, as far as the 
newer cars are concerned, at least, the margin of 
safety may be higher than necessary. Is it the older 
cars that have kept the average Reid vapor pressure 
down to 10.2 during the past 5 winters? Is it the 
wide winter temperature ranges or is it simply that 
most refiners have no problem in disposing of their 
more volatile fractions? If 15-lb. R. V. P. gasoline 
can be used without trouble in the newer cars when 
the temperature is under 60° F., perhaps the 10.2-lb. 
average might be raised at least one or two pounds 
for all cars. Write your views to NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. Replies will be published in an 
early issue of Refining Technology if enough are 
received. 


N.P.N. Semi-Annual Author Index of Technical 
and Semi-Technical Articles R-16 
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a long tube that would extend to the bottom of the sample TABLE 2 


container and a short tube extending just through the Vapor Pressures of an 8-lb. R. V. P. Average Motor Fuel 
stopper. Each of the tubes was fitted with suitable shut-off and a Nominal 26-lb. R. V. P. Natural Gasoline 
valves. In the course of sampling, the long tube was at- we Vapor Pressure (Ub. in. Abs.) 

j tj , ans Te -rature » eV... 26 lb. R.V. P. 
tached to the fuel tank sampling connection by means = ure ae Bag et Naters! Gasoline 
of a short length of rubber tubing. The sample container, 20 1.1 5.9 
previously filled with cold water and kept cold during the es 3 t4 
test period by means of an ice bath, was fitted with the 40 2.0 2-9 

. i? . s i ~, = “eum 5( 26 
sampling device, inverted, and the two shut-off valves = op a 
opened. Water would run out of the shorter of the two 70) 4:3 16.4 
tubes drawing the gasoline sample into the container - SA 19.7 
through the longer of the tubes. As soon as all of the 100 22 ie 
water had run out and gasoline was being discharged 110 9.9 32.9 
through the short tube, the sampling connections were Note: Approximate boiling point at standard atmospheric pres- 


closed and the container tightly capped. The samples sure is 64°F. and 135°F., respectively for the 26 Ib. R. V. P. natural 
thus obtained were used for the Reid vapor pressure de- gasoline and the 8 Ib. R. V. P. motor fuel. 
-rmi ions. Such samples were kept in an ice bath from ; 

a en were heap until after all laboratory measure- ; In Table 2a comparison 1s presented of the true vapor 
pressures of a nominal 8-lb. motor fuel and a nominal 26-lb. 

es Seen Seen. natural gasoline for a range of temperatures. These values, 

which were calculated by means of Raoult’s Law, are in- 

cluded merely for the purpose of comparing the magnitude 


High Safety Margin in Winter 


The test data obtained are presented in Table 1 where of the vapor pressures of a natural gasoline at various low 
the observed vapor pressures for conditions of “vapor lock” temperatures with the vapor pressures of a normal mo- 
and pre “no vapor lock” are given for each car and for sev- tor fuel of average characteristics. Although the values 
eral low atmospheric temperatures. The same data are arrived at in this fashion can not be expected to agree 

sented gra hicall in Fig. 1. The lines shown in Fig. 1 too closely with actual Reid vapor pressure determinations 
cox cai ae tr to en data for each car by the on such products, the comparison should at least be relative. 
method of least squares. Points used in establishing these From the information presented on the relative vapor 
lines were obtained by averaging the “vapor lock” and “no pressures of extreme types of products in Table 2, one 
vapor lock” results for each test temperature. would conclude that the nominal 25-lb. vapor pressure prod- 


uct would behave about the same at a temperature of 35° F. 

as does a normal] 8-lb. motor fuel at 100° F. The road tests 

TABLE 1 bear this out. Thus, whereas previously published data 

Vapor Lock and No Vapor Lock Reid Vapor Pressures on cars of these makes indicated they could handle over 


i A heric T eratures 8-lb. vapor pressure gasolines satisfactorily at an atmos- 
Reid Vapor Pressure 


aie Model Atmospheric No that permissible vapor pressures for the same degree of 

Make ‘Year Temperature Vapor Lock Vapor Lock freedom from vapor lock at atmospheric temperatures of 
A ... 1940 42 19.40 - oe 30° F., 45° F., and 60° F. would be approximately 25 Ilbs., 
a ee = ara 26 60 20 Ibs., and 15 lbs. respectively. 
: , i ‘ _ Maximum vapor pressure of currently marketed motor 
A sone = en ie fuels average from 8 to 9 Ibs. in summer and from 12 to 
; iad aes 13 lbs. in winter. It is quite apparent, therefore, that the 
: 1940 Pt 19.95 50:35 margin of safety between the vapor pressures of fuels 
B ei 1940 48 21.45 21.75 actually marketed over the year and the vapor pressures 
a sini - —— 17.50 of fuels: cars can satisfactorily handle is considerably 
ess - 1939 43 23.05 24.45 greater in winter than in summer. The actual margin 
B 1939 13 24.40 25.40 of safety in winter (25 to 35° F.) would appear to be ap.- 
Cc 1940 56 17.55 18.00 proximately equivalent to what motorists would experience 
i eee 1940 37 29.00 29.50 if they used 2.5 to 3.0 pound gasoline in 100° F. weather. 
Cc 1940 44 27.30 28.35 


From this analysis it is obvious that, if and when troubles 








e 1939 47 — 23.25 are experienced with present motor fuels in winter weather, 
. 93° 57 7.00 7.20 . 
3 coe 7 18:90 19:50 the troubles will not be vapor lock. 
40 
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Petreco Electromatic De-Salting Plants operating in widely separated 
localities have developed many important advantages of processing salt- 
bearing crudes. Such, for example, as less coke formation, and plugging of 
equipment; minimum corrosion; increased on-stream time; longer runs; re- 
duced operating costs; lower maintenance; minimum repair and replacement 
costs; increased capacity; uniform operation; improved quality of refined 
and residual products; and ultimately, the protection of large refinery invest- 
ments. All these are money-saving, profit-building advantages, vitally im- 
portant to the most successful refinery operation. 

Case histories of numerous Petreco plants, showing how operators have 
profited by these advantages, will prove intensely interesting to refinery 
executives and will be supplied on request. Inquiries are invited. 


PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
General Offices: 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
Gulf Coast Division Eastern Division 
1312 Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Texas 648 Edison Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Representatives In Principal Oil Fields and Refining Centers 
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ABSTRACT 


Four phases of engine fuel utilization and per- 
formance holding attention of automotive engi- 
neers at the annual meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers this week are of interest to 
petroleum technologists. They are: 

(1) automotive type diesel fuel performance, 
which is found sufficiently satisfactory with pres- 
ent fuels that development of special fuel is un- 
warranted even though a large increase in adop- 
tion of this type diesel is expected; 

(2) progress in saving energy losses by improve- 
ment in air-fuel ratios in motor car engines during 
the past 13 years, which is sufficient to be a mat- 
ter of pride to automotive engineers; 

(3) the reliability of six different exhaust gas 
analyzers of four types in setting air-fuel ratios 
of motor car engines, which is questioned because 
of lack of precision; and 

(4) measurement of explosion pressures of gase- 
ous mixtures of gasoline and air with the dia- 
phragm indicator, for which improvements in ac- 
curacy were investigated in extensive tests. 


Special Diesel Fuels 
Unwarranted by Demand 


It seems unlikely that the present demand for high 
speed diesel fuel is sufficient to make development of special 
fuel economical to refiners and consumers, E. H. Fezandie, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, brought out in discussing 
the status of the automotive diesel at the annual meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers in Detroit Jan. 6-10. 
However, the programs now under way for further fuel 
research both in the laboratory and in full scale engine 
tests can be counted upon to further developments along 
this line and, he concluded, the automotive diesel has every 
expectation of large increase in adoption. 

For the present at least, Prof. Fezandie said, satisfactory 
operation can generally be obtained from the available 
commercial fuel oil grades of cetane numbers from 40 to 
55 and end points of 600-725° F. Open chamber engines 
in the bus field in the metropolitan areas have required 
the use of more volatile fuels with end points of about 
‘500 maximum and cetane number around 50 minimum to 
permit satisfactory operation without smoke, he said. 

General satisfaction with maintenance in the bus field 
appears to be felt, he said. Experience of C. G. Anthony, 
reported at the Los Angeles meeting last May, was said 
to indicate that for operating heavy duty trucks and trailers 
of 68,000 lbs. gross weight, the maintenance cost per mile 
was 2.98 cents for the diesel type as against 3.56 cents for 
gasoline, while the total running expense was 7.52 cents 
as against 10.87 cents per mile. 

The experience of W. J. Cumming with a fleet of 155 
diesel passenger vehicles equipped with engines of the open 
chamber, turbulence chamber, energy cell, and air cell types, 
was reported as 3.98 miles per gallon which is an improve- 
ment of 1.46 miles per gallon over gasoline performance 
in the same field. Maintenance for these diesels averaged 
1.23 cents per mile. 

A 1940 report of the American Transit Association was 
said to be “extremely favorable” toward the diesel in bus 
operation. Maintenance costs lower than for the gasoline 
engine were generally reported, he said, and savings on this 
item alone ranged up to 40%. 

It was concluded that the automotive diesel has every 
expectation of large increase in adoption in many fields 
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Engine Fuel Problems Pondered by SAE. 


and that all of the general classes of design will probably 
share in this increase. Lower specific weights were antici- 
pated, the best opportunity being in the two-cycle engine. 
The gradual reduction in cost per horsepower was expected 
to open up new fields of application where high use factor, 
moderate load factor, and safety are important consider- 
ations. 
« * * 


Improved Air-Fuel Ratios 
Cut Gasoline Energy Loss 


Air-fuel mixture ratios used in motor cars in 1927, 1933, 
and 1940 “indicate a considerable and regular improve- 
ment of which automobile engineers may well be proud,” 
according to a paper by W. G. Lovell, J. M. Campbell, B. A. 
D’Alleva and P. K. Winter, General Motors Corp. The 
data were said to be of interest not only in themselves 
but because they suggest the possibility of still further 
improvement. 

The air-fuel mixtures were described as “representing 
the engineering compromise that must be made between the 
relatively lean mixtures which are desirable from the stand- 
point of economy of fuel and the richer ones which are 
necessary because of inherent imperfections in commercial 
induction systems.” 

Road-load average mixture ratios at various speeds for 
the three years are shown in the accompanying chart. 
The curves lie consistently one above the other, indicating 
a progressive use of leaner mixtures under these conditions. 
There is an improvement in the 13 years of “somewhere 
in the range of two mixture ratios or a very considerable 
amount. The curve for 1927 drops down towards richer 
mixtures at lower speeds than do the others, and this 
is possibly due to the fact that these cars would not go 
as fast as the others and approached the rich top-speed 
mixture ratios at lower speeds than the other. It is 
also of interest that all three curves show somewhat the 
same general shape, richer at low speeds, as might be ex- 
pected under conditions where the distribution would not 
be thought to be so good. These average values also show 
that only in 1940, and only at speeds above 40 m. p. h. were 
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Taylor Is Helping America Hang Up a Sign 


|S sna you seen the signs? Look 
anywhere. Look in that factory, 
out Seattle way. There’s the sign— 
This Load Ready to Move—on that 
bin of finished bolts. Look in that big 
airplane plant.There’s the same sign, 
on that sleek Army streamliner. Look 
in that oil refinery. See the sign, over 
there, on that string of flat cars? It’s 
on that mountain of clothing, too—- 
it’s on that pile of canned foods. 
American Industry is producing at 
top speed today. Producing the goods 














The New Taylor Fulscope Controller 


that this nation needs. Producing 
faster, much faster. In a steady, re- 
assuring, growing stream, vitally 
necessary products are rushing out 
of plants aad factories. America is 
going to be ready, just in case... 

Preparing to protect ourselves and 
our ways is a huge job that can’t be 
done slipshod. We’ve got to work 
well, and we’ve got to work fast. We 
are working fast. We can do it, be- 
cause we’re lucky. 

No other Industry in the world is 
equally equipped to produce quality 
in high gear. No other Industry has 
better, more modern machines. No 
other Industry has finer instruments 
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to help these machines produce. 


Times like these make instruments 
like the great new Taylor Fulscope 
Controller an absolute industrial 
“must.” Today all plant operations 
must be automatically more exact, 
automatically more foolproof, auto- 
matically faster, more efficient. 
Machines must think for themselves 
more clearly. The Taylor Fulscope 
helps them to do that. 

Taylor Instruments have never 
had a bigger opportunity to “show 
their stuff.”’ Fact is, these are Taylor 
times. Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. 








The “Not 1, but 5” Instrument 


indicating Recording - Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 





and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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average mixtures used which were as lean or leaner than 
the theoretical” air-fuel ratio of 15:1 for complete combus- 
tion. 

The use of mixtures richer than theoretical represents 
a loss of fuel due to incomplete combustion the elimination 
of which can represent a great potential gain in economy, 
it was indicated. Even in 1940 this loss was said to average 
about 15% of the fuel energy. An additional valuable 
by-product of such further improvement is the further 
reduction of the concentration of carbon monoxide in the 
exhaust. 

Test Exhaust Gas Analyzers 

The performance of exhaust gas analyzers as a motor 
tune-up aid was discussed by.J. L. Dilworth, Pennsylvania 
State College. Results of tests on four types of instruments 
(six in all) indicated that “exhaust gas analyzers are not 
precision instruments, being likely to err as much as 
one-half of one air-fuel ratio, even under favorable condi 
tions.” Since the instruments tested did not represent 
all makes it was pointed out that there may be more ac 
curate analyzers available. However, it was felt to be 
improbable that the average mechanic could secure better 
performance than was obtained under carefully controlled 
laboratory conditions. 

The instruments tested included the thermal conduc 
tivity type, the hot-wire catalytic type, the relative gas 
density type, and the type employing the Orsat principle. 
The most striking feature of all air-fuel ratio curves was 
said to be the fact that every instrument practically ceased 
to function when the air-fuel ratio became leaner than about 
14:1. This shortcoming, however, was said to be not as 
serious as might first be supposed because it is unlikely 
that anyone would desire to operate an engine on a greater 
ratio. 

Generally speaking, the thermal conductivity and cata- 
lytic types were said to be lightest and most compact, and to 
have the advantage of operating satisfactorily in any po- 
sition. These types were found to be relatively unaffected 
by vibration and jolting. The automatic Orsat has one im- 
portant advantage in its ability to operate equally well 
with rich or lean mixtures, provided it is of the two-unit 
type for determining both CO, and O, content, it was said. 


+ ok * 


Explosion Pressure Indicator 
Studied to Improve Accuracy 


Some factors influencing the performance of diaphragm 
indicators of explosion pressures produced by the normal 
burning of gaseous explosive mixtures were presented in 
a paper by F. R. Caldwell and E. F. Fiock. The necessity 
for accuray both in the early stages of the burning and 
later in the combustion process when the pressures are 
high and rising rapidly was given as the reason for making 
the close study of these factors. 

Many test experiments were made to determine the 
effects of connecting passages, backing disks, backing pres 
sures, lag in the recording system, pitting of the contact 
between the diaphragm and electrode, inertia of the dia 
phragm, diaphragm dimensions, radial tension in the dia 
phragm, surface conditions of the diaphragms, and the 
effect of projections into the bomb around the diaphragms. 
There were two groups of experiments, the first obtained 
with special indicators having soft diaphragms of rolled 
silver, designed to show the effects of restrictions between 
the flame and the diaphragm and used at both ends of a 
cylindrical bomb designed for test purposes. The second 
group was obtained with indicators having their spring- 
steel diaphragms directly exposed to the explosive charge 
in a spherical bomb. From the standpoints of sensitivity 
and ability to withstand the service conditions, the limits 
0.002 x 13/16 inch seemed to represent the practical mini- 
ma to which the diaphragm dimensions could be reduced. 
These dimensions permitted ready detection of pressure 
changes of 0.1 mm. Hg. over the pressure range up to 
160 cm. Hg. 

The experiments showed that “any constriction between 
the explosion chamber and the diaphragm of the pressure 
indicator should be avoided when high accuracy is re- 
quired, particularly when fast-biurning mixtures are ex- 


ploded. The compressed gases should have unimpeded ac- 
cess to the diaphragm, which for best results should form 
a part of the combustion chamber wall. If restrictions 
are unavoidable, they should present minimum resistance 
to gas flow, that is, passages should be large and short, 
and backing plates should be thin and well perforated. 
The volume at the end of any passage should also be reduced 
to a minimum.” 

“The error due to a passage increases with the rate of 
rise in pressure, and hence also as the burning progresses. 
The error due to a thin, well perforated backing plate is 
likely to be negligible for most purposes during the period 
of normal burning. 


Detonation Clouds Results 


“For explosive mixtures which tend to detonate or to 
burn with extreme rapidity, the presence of a restriction 
between the combustion chamber and the diaphragm is 
apt to cause abnormally high, and perhaps destructive, 
local pressures at the diaphragm. Such local pressures 
may exceed the maximum attained in the combustion cham- 
ber proper, and the indicated pressures may not apply at 
all to this chamber. Although the diaphragm cannot be 
relied upon to indicate these abnormally high pressures 
accurately, the qualitative idea of their magnitude may be 
had by observing the deformation produced in relatively 
soft diaphragms.” 

The results of a series of tests designed to evaluate the 
pressure error which might be expected from various 
sources in the use of such an indicator were summarized 
as follows: ‘“(a) the time lag in neither of two electrical 
systems used to convert an impulse from an indicator into 
a signal which could be photographed is greater than the 
accidental error in the measurement of distance on the 
film. (b) Diaphragms under high radial tension respond 
more rapidly to changes in pressure than those without 
such tension. In other words, of two indicators having 
diaphragms of identical thickness and sensitivity, the one 
having the larger diameter but considerable radial tension 
is the more reliable. (c) The effect of increasing the 
sensitivity of a given diaphragm to nearly twice the allow- 
able minimum is entirely obscured by the accidental spread 
of the results, which is also within the error in the measure- 
ment of distance on the film. On the other hand, dia- 
phragms with from 4 to 7 times the minimum sensitivity 
record slightly late. (d) Diaphragms having blued surfaces 
record simultaneously with those which are polished, but 
when the inner surface is made highly absorbing, by a 
coat of optical black, a slightly earlier recording is caused 
by the absorption of radiant energy. (e) Various annular 
projections into the bomb around the diaphragm produce 
no systematic effects which can be distinguished from the 
accidental spread of the observations. (f) Thinner dia- 
phragms than would otherwise be practicable may be used 
if the electrode is large so that it supports the diaphragm 
after contact is made and removes heat after the arrival 
of flame. (g) The indicators are sensitive to changes in 
temperature, but when these are avoided, contact is made 
within 0.1 mm. Hg. of the same static pressure upon re 
peated trials. 

Error Reduction 


“It seems probable that the effects of accidental errors 
in the single observations can be decreased to some extent 
by smoothing operations applied to the radius-pressure 
data. Among the systematic errors, that resulting from 
inertia of the diaphragms is probably in the direction of 
low observed pressures, and that due to lag in the recording 
circuits is certainly in this same direction. However, that 
resulting from the absorption of radiant energy by the 
diaphragms is in the opposite direction. All things con- 
sidered, it is felt that there is small chance that the final, 
smoothed pressure relations deviate from the truth by more 
than a few tenths of a mm. Hg. at any stage of the burning 
for which results have been published.” 

An indicator with an accuracy within a few tenths of 
a mm. Hg. during normal explosions should not be perma- 
nently deformed under the service conditions, it was said, 
and the sensitivity of the diaphragm must be reduced as 
far as possible to insure that the inertia error is kept within 
the allowable tolerance. 
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KELLOGG HAS THE SOLUTION 
TO MANY PROBLEMS FACED 
BY THE REFINER TODAY 


Faced with today’s conditions, refiners should recognize 
the fact that only an organization versed in all phases of 
refining technology and with a background of commer- 
cially successful installations covering a wide variety of 
processes can solve their problems. Many refiners 
have formed a habit of consulting The M. W. Kellogg 
Company as new problems arise. They have found 
this both satisfactory and profitable. 
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KELLOGG 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and foreign patents for 


Catalytic Processes for Cracking, Reforming, Dehydrogenation, Alkylation, 
Desulphurization 





a 
¢ 


@ Gasoline Products Company, Inc., Pyrolytic Cracking 
@ The Polymerization Process Corporation, Thermal and Catalytic Polymerization 


@ JUIK Processes for Lubricating Oil Refining with Propane and Phenol 
Deasphaiting - Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 
@ The Gray Processes Corporation, Clay Treating 


6) ee oe a a elcicmiee]17.\, ) Gi JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY + 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Los Angeles: 609 South Grand Tulsa: Philtower Building 





EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Compagnie Technique. des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France 
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Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
511 Eleventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies may 
be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and name 
of inventor when ordering. 
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Process of stabilizing hydrocarbon oil which has been sweetened 
with a reagent containing copper—G. H. Short, assignor to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Filed May 13, 1938. No. 2,216,856. 

Solvent extraction operation, and solvent treating process 
G. T. Atkins, Jr., assignor to Standard Oil Development Co Filed 
Feb. 27, 1939, and June 15, 1938. Nos. 2,216,932 and 2,216,933. 

Method for refining lubricating oil distillates—-H. G. Vesterdal, 
assignor to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed May 28, 1935. 
No. 2,216,968. 

Conversion of diolefin hydrocarbons to aromatic hydrocarbons 

A. V. Grosse and W. J. Mattox, assignors to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. Filed May 31, 1938. Nos. 2,217,013 and 2,217,014. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons—V. N. Ipatieff and A. V. Grosse, 
assignors to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 28, 1938. No. 
2,217,019. 

Process for isomerization of olefin hydrocarbons—Han Hoog, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, assignor to Shell Development Co. Filed 
June 21, 1938. No. 2,217,252. 

Mineral oil distillation—R. V. Becknell, assignor to High Vac- 
uum Processes, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed May 3, 1937. No. 
2,217,356. 

Mirveral oil distillation—J. E. Schulze and R. V. Becknell, as- 
signors to High Vacuum Processes, Inc. Filed May 3, 1937. No. 
2,217,385. 

Apparatus for distilling mineral oils—J. E. Schulze, assignor to 
High Vacuum Processes, Inc. Filed May 5, 1932. No. 2,217,386. 

Process for conversion of hydrocarbons—D. G. Brabdt, assignor 
to Power Patents Co. Filed Aug. 13, 1937. No. 2,217,587. 

Production of motor fuel—Howard Dimmig, assignor to Gaso- 
line Products Co. Filed Dec. 27, 1937. No. 2,217,588. 

Art of processing flowing fluids, and hydrocarbon conversion 
process—R. L. Rude, Toronto, assignor to British American Oil Co. 
Ltd. Filed July 9, 1937, and Aug. 24, 1939. Nos. 2,217,634 and 
2,217,636. ; 

Heavy metal salts of thiether carborylic acids, and stabilized 
lubricating oil composition—Raphael Rosen, assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co. Filed May 14, 1935, and Apr. 3, 1937. Nos. 
2,216,751 and 2,216,752 

Method of ‘renovating used oil and systems containing same 
W. G. Horsch, Woodbury, N. J., assignor to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Filed Mar. 12, 1938. No. 2,217,368. 

Demulsification of petroleum—Abraham Shipiro, assignor to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed July 24, 1939. No. 2,217,387. 
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Treatment of fluids—A, E. Pew, Jr., and R. C. Lassiat, assignors 
to Houdry Process Corp. Filed Feb. 18, 1936. No. 2,217,703. 

Method of preparing high melting point asphalt and high 3 
ity bright stock from mixed base residuum—A. B. Brown, F. 
Croxton, and Bernard Ginsberg, ° ee to Standard Oil Co. (ind. ) 
Filed June 9, 1938. No. 2,217,7 

Motor fuel production edal Armistead, Jr., Scarsdale, N. Y., 
assignor to Gasoline Products Co. Filed Oct. 23, 1937. No. 2,218,- 
017 

Conversion of hudrocarbons—Du Bois Eastman and Charles 
Richker, assignors to Texas Co. Filed Nov. 18, 1939. No. 2,218,024. 

Manufacture of turbine oils—L. L. Lovell, assignor to Shell 
Development Co. Filed Feb. 6, 1939. No. 2,218,133. 

Motor fuel—F. M. Pyzel, assignor to Shell Development Co. 
Filed Aug. 2, 1937. No. 2,218,137. 

Motor fuel composition—F. R. Moser, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
—— to Shell Development Co. Filed Dec. 22, 1937. No. 2,- 
218,12 

Method of cooling flue gas—G. F. de Ridder, and R. H. Crosby, 
assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed Nov. 17, 1936. No. 2,- 
218,281. 

Stabilizer mineral oil composition—E. W. Fuller, Woodbury, 
N. J., assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Mar. 8, 1939. No. 
2,218.283. 

Diesel fuel—D. E. Badertscher and M. S. Altamura, Woodbury, 
N. J., assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Dec. 15, 1938 
No. 2,218,447. 


October 22, 1940 


Separating wax from oils—H. V. Atwell, assignor to Standard 
Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Aug. 7, 1930. No. 2,218,511. 

Conversion of hudrocarbons—L. C. Huff, assignor to Universal 
Oil Products Co. Filed Aug. 28, 1937. No. 2,218,578. 

Refining process—A. P. Hewlett, assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Sept. 30, 1939. No. 2,218,610. 

Reflux ratio control for fractionating columns—A. E. Robert- 
son, assignor to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Sept. 30, 1938 
No. 2.218,624. 

Treatment of cracked residuum—R. C. Laatsch. assignor to 
Universal Oi] Products Co. Filed Apr. 97. 1939. No. 2,218,649 

The following to Union Oil Co. (Cal.) as assignee of the in- 
ventor U. B. Bray. 

Method and apparatus for separating wax from oil—Filed July 
7, 1930. No. 2,218,514. 

Process for treating oil—Filed July 7, 1930. No. 2,218,515. 

Method for producing lubricating oil—Filed Oct. 6, 1930. No. 
2,218.516. 

Process for dewaxing oil—Filed Nov. 97, 1931. No. 2.218.517. 

Process for treating oils—Filed Sent. 25. 1934. No. 2,218.518-9. 

Process for dewarina oils—Filed Mav 24. 1935 No. 2,218,520. 

Lubricant—J. G. McNab and W. T. Watkins, Jr., assignors to 
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Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Feb. 25, 1939. No. 2,218,618. 

Lubricating oil—A. W. Lewis, assignor to Tidewater Associated 
Oil Co. Filed Mar. 17, 1937. No. 2,218,917. 

Lubricating oil-—C. M. Loane and B. H. Shoemaker, assignors to 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Aug. 31, 1936. No. 2,218,918. 

Agent for improving lubricating oils—J. I. Wasson, assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Sept. 15, 1937. No. 2,218,997. 

Wetting agent and detergent aid—L. A. Mikeska, assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Dec. 31, 1938. No. 2,219,050. 

Extreme pressure lubricant—F. R. Moser, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, and M. C. Tuyn, Pladjoe, Dutch East Indies, assignors to 
Shell Development Co. Filed Mar. 16, 1936. No. 2,219,164. 


October 29, 1940 


Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—J. B. Heid, assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed May 24, 1935. No. 2,219,521. 

Combination cracking—E. W. Thiele = J. H. Forrester, as- 
signors to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Jan. 26, 1938. No. 2,219,- 
345. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons—Robert Pyzel, assignor to Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. Filed May 31, 1938. No. 2,219,529. 

Distillation and conversion of hydrocarbon oils—K. Swartwood 
and A. Engelstein, assignors to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed 
July 26, 1933. No. 2,219,536. 

Fractionator distillate outlet—M. P. Youker, assignor to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Filed Mar. 30, 1933. No. 2,220,009. 

Process for refining lubricating oil stocks—H. N. Lyons, as- 
signor to Power Patents Co. Filed Jan. 21, 1937. No. 2,220,016. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oil—C. W. Nofsinger, assignor to 
Gasoline Products Co. Filed Oct. 27, 1937. No. 2,220,020. 

Method of producing a wax crystal modifying material—B. Y. 
McCarty, assignor to Texas Co. Filed Aug. 22, 1933. No. 2,219,691. 

Treatment of motor fuels (deterioration inhibitor)—J. C. White, 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Co. Filed Mar. 18, 1939. No. 2,219,859. 

Methods of obtaining naphthenic acids—J. H. Braun, assignor 
to Sun Oil Co. Filed Apr. 16, 1935, and Feb. 5, 1936. Nos. 2,220,- 
012 and 2,220,013. 

Oil treating apparatus—W. W. Kraft, M. A. Zimmerman, and 
J. A. Gibb, assignors to Lummus Co. Filed Feb. 9, 1938. No. 2,220,- 
045. 


November 5, 1940 


Conversion of hydrocarbon products—E. L. Everling and G. G. 
Lamb. assignors to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Nov. 24, 1937. 
Nos. 2,220,090, 2,220,091, and 2,220,092. 

Purincation of hydrocarbons—W. R. Wood, assignor to Girdler 
Corp. Filed June 10, 1938. No. 2,220,138. 

Separation of oil from wax—F. E. Blachly, assignor to Sharples 
Corp. Filed Nov. 11, 1937. No. 2,220,200. 

Voltolization process and products thereof—Raphael Rosen, as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Feb. 1, 1937. No. 

2,220,287. 

Methods of refining organic acids obtained from oxidized hy- 
drocarbons—A. L. Blount, assignor to Union Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed 
Jan. 4, 1937. Nos. 2,220,506 and 2,220,507. 

Process for separating hydrocarbon mixtures—C. E. Andrews 
and M. R. Fenske. assignors to Rohm & Haas Co. Filed July 24, 
1937. No. 2,220,619. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Kenneth Swartwood, assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Sept. 18, 1935. No. 2,220,691. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons—K. M. Watson, assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed Aug. 20, 1938. No. 2,220,696. 

Treating hydrocarbon distillates—Charles Wirth, assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Mar. 31, 1939. No. 2,220,697. 

Method of cracking hydrocarbons—H. V. Smith, assignor to 
Skelly Oil Co. Filed Nov. 20, 1934. No. 2,220,795. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oil—William Schreiber, assignor to 
Atlantic Refining Co. Filed June 9, 1938. No. 2,220,851. 

Lubricating oils and method of producing same—J. M. Whiteley, 
Jr. and J. H. Bartlett, assignors to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed Dec. 7, 1937. No. 2,220,307. 

Diesel engine fuel—C. C. Moore, Jr. and G. C. Shepherd, Jr., 
assignors to Union Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed Sept. 3, 1935. No. 2,220,345. 

Synthetical production of liquid hydrocarbons from carbon 
monoxide and hyudrogen—Michael Steinschlager, Germany, assignor 
to Koppers Co. Filed Nov. 24, 1936. No. 2,220,357. 

Lubricating oil and lubrication therewith—A. W. Lewis, as- 
signor - Tide Water Associated Oil Co. Filed Mar. 12, 1937. No. 
2,220,48 

Betract containing unsaturated and aromatic hydrocarbons 
Arthur Lazar, Berkeley, Cal., assignor to Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co. Filed Mar. 22, 1938. No. 2,220,531. 

Detonation suppression sustem for internal-combustion engines 

W. J. M. van Dijck, J. J. Broeze. L. A. Pelletier, and H. van Driel, 
assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed May 9, 1939. No. 2,- 
220,558. 

Tsomerization of olefins—A. van Peski and H. F. J. Lorang, 
Amsterdam, assignors to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed June 5, 
1937. No. 2,220,693. 

Production of high antiknock gasoline—C. H. Angell, assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Sept. 29, 1937. No. 2,220,699. 

. Manufacture of alkul fluorides—A. V. Grosse and C. L. Thomas, 
assignors to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 25, 1938. No. 
2,220,713. 

Production of asphalt—A. B. Hersberger. assignor to Atlantic 
Refining Co. Filed June 14, 1938. No. 2,220,714. : 

Lubricant—J. W. Johnson. assignor to Atlantic Refining Co. 
Filed Oct. 19, 1937. No. 2,220,843. 
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Analyze Gasoline in Texas Crudes 


Analyses of Texas crude oils have just been published 
by the Railroad Commission of Texas, Oil and Gas Divi- 
sion, in a 71-page booklet. A knowledge of the gasoline 
content of crude oils and the octane number of the gaso- 
line is said to be of particular value at this time, because 
of the amount of gasoline stocks in storage and because 
of the need for crudes which can be used as source mate- 
rials for the manufacture of aviation gasoline. It was 
necessary to analyze over 500 samples in order to obtain 
a thorough coverage of the principal Texas oil fields. 

With the exception of two small fields in the West 
Texas area, all of the crudes producing a straight-run gaso- 
line of over 60 octane number were found in the Gulf coast 
and Southwest Texas areas. In general the lower gasoline 
content and lower gravity crudes yield the higher octane 
gasolines. All of the 69 samples having a gasoline content 
of less than 5% yielded a straight-run gasoline of 60 octane 
number or higher and with only two exceptions all of the 
113 samples with gasoline yields of lower than 10% pro- 
duced a gasoline of 60 octane or over. The accompanying 
table shows that 200 of the 512 samples of Texas crude 
oils produced 400°F. end-point gasoline of 60 octane number 
or higher, 126 samples produced gasoline of 65 octane 
number or higher, and 21 samples produced gasoline of 70 
octane number or above. 

One of the latter is from a crude producing over 50% 
gasoline. This is a well in the Duck Bay field in Calhoun 
county operated by the Coronado Corp. The report shows 
93.9% production of 72-octane gasoline. An almost equiv- 
alent record is shown by a well in the Conoco-Driscol field 
in Duval county from which Continental Oil Co. produces 
57.4% of 69-octane gasoline. Still another well sample con- 
tained 77.2% of 63-octane gasoline. This was from the 
Holzmark field in Bee county and is operated by the Sin- 
zold Corp. District 4, which is the southernmost tip of 
Texas, has the most wells producing gasoline of over 70- 
octane number. 

It was found also that the high octane gasoline pro- 
ducing crudes were those classified by the Bureau of Mines 
as naphthenic or naphthenic-intermediate base crudes and 
that as the base of the crudes becomes more paraffinic, the 
octane number of the gasoline fraction usually decreases. 


Texas Crude Samples Classified According to Gasoline 
Yield and Octane Rating 


A.S.T.M. Octane Numbers 
Less 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 


Gasoline than to to to to to to to Total 
Vield—‘; 40 44 49 54 59 64 69 80 Samples 
O- 4.9 12 47 10 69 
5- 9.9 1 1 6 29 7 44 
10-14.9 1 3 1 14 & 2 29 
15-19.9 1 2 1 4 6 11 } 29 
20-24.9 } 2 6 5 9 8 j 38 
25-29.9 i 8 16 24 14 7 7 80 
30-34.9 = 10 17 23 16 5 a 75 
35-39.9 1 3 13 17 12 5 2 l 54 
10-449 6 17 11 5 1 10 
15-49.9 2 5 12 2 3 24 
90 plus 2 4 16 3 2 2 1 30 
Total Samples 13 35 8O 115 69 74 105 21 $12 


Gustav Egloff has been presented the Octave Chanute 
medal, awarded annually for the best paper on mechanical 
engineering read before the Western Society of Engineers. 
Motor fuels of the present and future was the subject of the 
paper. 


Petroleum Chemists Organize 


\ Petroleum Tivision of the San Francisco local sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society was organized re- 
cently with a membership of 150 who are all actively en- 
gaged in work with petroleum. R. Matteson, Standard 
Oil Co. of Cal., is chairman for the current year. Meet- 
ings are held monthly. 
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CECO Water Draw-off 

Valves eliminate the 
annoyance, waste and hazard 
of inefficient, leaky valves, 
the need for making frequent 
valve replacements or of 
emptying the tank to make 
valve repairs. These valves 
are of unique, double-seat 
construction. The inner valve 
closes first, permitting the 
chamber between the valves 
to drain fully (reducing the 
danger of freezing) —and the 
outer valve is then seated. The entire stem, bonnet and outer 
valve can be removed and serviced without disturbing the 
inner valve or tank contents. These valves are of sturdy de- 
sign and corrosion resistant construction, and can be locked 
in closed position to prevent unauthorized tank withdrawals. 
A fully descriptive folder, prices, etc., will be sent on request. 
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Lower Tank Temperatures 
By New Type White Paint 





New paint jobs shown here include both white and 


(white on the spheroid 


ABSTRACT 


Significant to evaporation losses, a newly devel- 
oped alkyd type white paint for oil storage tanks 
is reported to show several degrees lower tank 
temperatures than aluminum paint in the sum- 
mer sun in a number of test applications where 
temperature records have been kept under as 
nearly identical conditions as possible. This paint 
is a self-cleaning type which is said to retain most 
of its brightness after weathering. The inevitable 
variability of results in tests is attributed largely 
to the degree of care taken in preparing the metal 
surfaces for painting, particularly with regard to 
mill scale. 


@ “It has been found that evaporation losses in full at- 

mospheric tanks may be reduced as much as 55% by 
painting unpainted tanks white when storing 12-14 lb. R.V.P. 
natural gasoline,” it was stated by H. H. James, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Tulsa, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute in Chicago. 


Mr. James pointed out that the use of white paints ex- 
ternally on tanks has been retarded in the past by inferior 
durability. This objection is being eliminated, he said, and 
there is now available a self-cleaning white paint of the 
alkyd type which has durability approaching other tank 
paints. 

The most significant figures presented by Mr. James 
compared temperatures in tanks painted with this new 
white, and tanks painted with aluminum paint. These are 
shown in the accompanying table giving vapor space tem- 
peratures during the second summer after painting the 
roofs of two 55,000-bbl. working tanks, one with white, the 
other with aluminum paint. In all cases, the temperatures 


Ht-82 


of the vapor space were shown to be 1 to 12° F. lower in 
the white-roof tanks. 
Following data was obtained when storing 20-lb. R.V.P. 
gasoline in 10 lb. W.P. spheroids: 
Max. Tank Pres- 
sure For Max. 


Tank Temp. 


Max. Vapor Max. Liquid Ay. Atmos. 
“ Lb./sq. in. 


Temp., F. Temp., °F. Temp., °F. 


No Paint . 160 82 79 8.0 
Painted White 109 82 88 7.0 
Painted Alum. 147 89 87 7.4 


Mr. James said that when storing 20-lb. R.V.P. natural 
gasoline in 10-lb. W.P. spheroids, it was observed that water 
spraying is required to prevent vapor losses if the tank is 
painted aluminum; while no water is required if the tank 
is painted white. 

Some interesting data were obtained in the comparison 
of storage tank temperatures between 2 identical tanks 
whose tops were painted with aluminum and white by re- 
cording and plotting the differences between daily maxi- 
mum and nightly minimum temperatures during the 
months of July and August, 1940, at a locality where the 
atmospheric temperatures (recorded at 2:15 P.M.) ranged 
from 103 down to 75 and most of the recordings were above 
85. All tank temperatures were temperatures of the vapor 
space 6 in. below the steel cone roof at the usual gauge 
hatches. Temperatures were taken by recording thermome- 
ters at the same geographical location in each tank. Both 
tanks were in crude oil service, one tank standing idle ap- 
proximately 12 days while the other was being filled, after 
which the conditions were reversed. The emptying was 
done fairly rapidly in one day at about the middle of the 
idle period. 

The results of these tests showed that the differences 
between the day-and-night temperature differences for alumi- 


White Versus Aluminum Painted Roofs 
Vapor Space Temperature Second Summer 
55,000-Barrel Working Tanks 
Shells of Both Painted Aluminum 
Vapor space 


Atmospheric temperature 
Date temperature 6” below 


Tank with 1940 2:15 p.m. roof Oil level 
White roof July 1 87 P. Cloudy 92.5 6’ 4%” Idle ; 
Aluminum roof July 1 8&7 P. Cloudy 995 10’ 54%” Increasing 
slowly 
White roof July 6 &7 Clear 99. 10’ 8%” Increasing 
slowly 
Aluminum roof July 6 87 Clear 112.2 12? 3%” Idie 
White roof July 19 99 Clear 107.3 6° 54” Pumping 
out 
Aluminum roof July 19 99 Clear 117.7 15° 7%” Increasing 
slowly 
White roof July 24 98 Clear 103. 7’ 1%” Idle 
Aluminum roof July 24 98 Clear 108. 23’ 3%.” Increasing 
slowly 
White roof Aug 3 103 Clear ists 21° S* Increasing 
slowly 
Aluminum roof Aug. 3 103 Clear 119. 5’ 6%” Idle 
White roof Aug. 10 83 P. Cloudy 90. 26'11%” Idle 
Aluminum roof Aug. 10 8&3 P. Clouds 96.7 i T” Increasing 
slowly 
White roof Aug. 17 88 Clear 92.7 6 Ww” Idle 
Aluminum roof Aug. 17 88 Clear 103. 19° 14.” Increasing 
slowly 
White roof Sept. 27 S88 Cloudy 80 ll’ 7%” Increasing 
slowly 
Aluminum roof Sept. 27 88 Cloudy 90. i3’ 3%” Idle 
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A bulk station of Lion Oil Refining Co. “somewhere in Arkansas 
freshly painted with the “new paste aluminum” and white 


num and white paint, i.e. the number of degrees by which 
the daily temperature range of the tank with aluminum 
painted roof exceeded that of the tank with white painted 
roof, ranged from 1° to 26.5° F. The average was above 5 
F’. and the greatest was during the period when the atmos- 
pheric temperatures were around 85° F., decreasing at the 
higher atmospheric temperatures. 


Reflecting Quality Retained 


One of the important factors in the selection of a paint 
for tanks is the brightness or the painted surfaces after 
weathering, or the ability to retain heat reflecting qualities 
for long periods of time. Some information along this line 
was presented back in 1928 by Nelson and Jamieson of the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. in a paper before the American Chem- 
ical Society, Paint and Varnish Division. They showed that 
self-cleaning white paint had reflecting efficiencies of 55- 
65° after weatherng as compared with 30-35% for white 
enamel and 35-40% for aluminum paint. Before weather- 
ing, the white enamel had a reflecting efficiency of 88 as 
compared with 85% for the self-cleaning white paint, and 
56° for the aluminum paint. The following table shows 
their observations in tabular form. 


Reflecting Efficiencies of Paints on Metal Tanks 


Condition of film 
after exposure 
30-35% Dirt adhering 


Type Surface Unweathered Weathered 
White Enamel RR 


White Paint 
(self cleaning) 85% 


Chalking consider- 
55-65% ably, fairly clean 
on top dirtier on 
sides 
35-40% Dull appearance, 
somewhat dirty 
10-15% No gloss remain- 
li ing, slightly dirty 
Black , Dull appearance, 
chalking slightly 


Aluminum Paint 56% 


Metallic Zine Powder 25% 


It is now stated definitely that this new white for tanks 
will lower the temperature in a tank below that of a tank 
painted with previous practical finishes and that this white 
maintains its heat reflecting property after weathering be- 
cause of its self-cleaning properties. 

It has been pointed out earlier by C. F. Rassweiler, di- 
rector of Dupont’s Finishes Division, however, at the A.P.I. 
meeting a year ago that “it must be realized that the prop- 
erties and performance of organic coatings are not sus- 
ceptible to the exact measurements and calculations so dear 
to the heart of an engineer, and frequently even the best at- 
tempts to assign mathematical values to paint properties 
must be recognized as rough approximations rather than 
exact determinations.” 

He has also pointed out that “even though light reflec- 
tivity is considered an item of major importance in the selec- 
tion of a tank coating, the factors of annual maintenance 
cost and length of protective life are nevertheless, still im- 
portant considerations. As the tank whites are designed to 
disintegrate by gradual surface erosion, their protective life 
and, therefore, their cost on an annual basis will be deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the rate at which they 
lose film thickness due to erosion. 
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Tailored to the Weather 


“Strangely enough, self-cleaning and retention of light 
reflectivity are not directly proportional. When a company 
is considering a painting schedule for structures situated in 
a large area encompassing regions of wide climatic varia 
tions, it may even be necessary to select different materials 
for different areas, as the paint representing a proper bal- 
ance for the hot, bright sunlit area of Texas might chalk so 
slowly in the northeast as to be entirely unsatisfactory in 
self-cleaning.” This provision for supplying “tailor made” 
paint for different areas having different weather conditions 
is one of the more recent developments of Dupont. 

Th alkyd finishes are reported as having the best bal- 
ance of properties where normal weathering is an important 
factor in film disintegration and exposure to water is inter- 
mittent and strong chemicals are absent. They are the 
least satisfactory for water immersion or where the chem- 
ical concentration is high enough to promote saponification. 
Their costs are intermediate between the inexpensive bi- 
tuminous coatings and the more expensive phenolic finishes. 
For areas more constantly subjected to water, phenolic fin- 
ishes have found extensive use, it has been pointed out. For 
places where appreciable concentrations of chemicals are 
involved, the chlorinated rubber products are being grad- 
ually adopted. 

The bituminous coatings were said to have outstanding 
resistance to water and chemicals but become brittle on ex- 
posure to light and air and, in general, have poor durability 
where normal weathering is a material factor in film fail- 
ure. 

The alkyd family of materials, to which these new 
whites belong, are said to be the most widely used of the 
new synthetic types of material and greatly improve on 
impermeability, corrosion prevention, and resistance to film 
disintegration. The alkyd materials are said to be outstand- 
ing in their retention of appearance, having excellent gloss 
retention on outdoor exposure, and holding their color well. 

They are relatively fast-drying, and this is said not to 
affect flexibility and durability. However, these improve- 
ments are gained at the expense of lower build, lower 
spreading rate, greater difficulty of application and, usually, 
higher cost. They have a number of interesting properties 
which give them a high value for specific uses. For ex- 
ample, when properly pigmented, they produce a very fine 
and voluminous white chalk on exposure, with relatively 
slow loss of film thickness. Self-cleaning tank top whites, 
therefore, can be made which retain a very high value for 
light reflectivity, without the disadvantage of early erosion 
failure which is typical of similar oil-type paints, it is said. 


Service vs. Surface Preparation 


Mr. James laid considerable stress upon the value of 
proper preparation of metal surfaces, and, among the nu- 
merous colored slides which he showed at the meeting, he 
pointed out the results of poor surface preparation on both 
white and aluminum painted surfaces, indicating that no 
paint will overcome the failure to properly prepare the sur- 
face for painting and that probably the variability of results 
in tests of various paints can be traced at least largely to 
variations in surface preparation which affect the durability 
of the paint film. Loosening mill scale was indicated as one 
of the factors most likely to cause early corrosion failure. 
Where paint is applied over loose mill scale, water collects 
between scale and steel and gradual swelling of the result- 
ing rust will force both the scale and paint from the metal 
surface. 

Partly weathered mill scale may be a more potent cause 
of quick corrosion than new scale unless sufficient precau- 
tions are taken to remove every bit of scale. Interfering 
materials left on the surface and roughness of the steel it- 
self also contribute to lessening the effectiveness of the 
paint coating. 

Examples of proper and improper application were il- 
lustrated to show how this factor can affect the service of a 
painted surface. Thickness of film was discussed briefly 
also in connection with resistance to passage of moisture 
and to the effectiveness of the paint. 
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